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THE GRAND NATIONAL FLAG. 

Samuel Sholl, the inventor of the Grand National 
Flag, was born at Taunton, in Somerset, on 
January 28, 1752, and was the son of a serge 
weaver. His only education was received at a 
dame’s schoo], where he was taught to read at the 
cost of three-halfpence a week. At an early age 
he was employed to assist his father and mother in 
weaving. As he grew older he worked as a journey- 
man, and in his spare time studied mechanical 
appliances and became a skilled artisan, so that 
when any difficulty occurred in Taunton respecting 
the repairing of machinery, it was generally said, 
“Take it te young Sholl, in East Street ; he will 
do it for you.” On July 23, 1776, he went to Lon- 
don, to join some relatives who were silk weavers, 
and from that date onward he appears to have 
been always employed in the same business. 
Having invented ‘‘a loom on a new construction 
for weaving slight silks,” he sent it to the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, who, on May 27, 
1789, gave him their silver medal and thirty 
guineas (Transactions of Society for Encourage- 
ment of Arts, vol. viii. pp. 166-71, 233, 1790; 
‘The Repertory of Arts and Manufactures,’ 
pp. 322-6, 1796). At this time he was residing 
in New Turville Street, Bethnal Green. In 1807 


Some humiliating reflections were publicly made | 


on the English silk weavers, and it was insinuated 
that British ingenuity was not equal, but far 
inferior, to foreign design and invention, and goods 
were imported from the Continent, much to the 
detriment of the home trade. To combat these 
ideas, and to prove that Englishmen could turn 
out first-class work, it was determined to make 
a silk flag which should be superior to any- 
thing previously seen. In August a first subscrip- 
tion was collected throughout the London trade, 
and five men, who volunteered their services, were 
chosen to commence the design. These persons 
were Samuel Sholl, of Somerset, the founder ; 
Thomas Atkins, of Warwick ; Elis Fletcher, of 
London ; W. Carter, of London; and Joseph 
Roquez, of London. Other persons were after- 
wards added to the number. The work (at 17, 
Gun Street, Union Street, Spitalfields) proceeded 
but slowly, want of means and other circumstances 
causing delay. In 1809 the Society of Arts, at the 
request of the silk weavers, appointed a committee 
to inspect the performance of the looms, when it 
was reported that the specimen of double brocade 
weaving exhibited was superior to anything that 
had ever been seen or heard of, and that it was 
well deserving of the attention and protection of 
the Society. The Society awarded their silver 
medal, set in a broad gold border and inscribed 
to the patrons and committee of the Flag Associa- 
tion, and the said medal was presented by the 
Duke of Norfolk on May 30, 1809 (Transactions 
of Society, vol. xxvii. pp. 113-7, 1809). 

After three years’ working the flag was com- 
pleted on March 23, 1811, and exhibited at the 
Society of Arts’ house in the Adelphi on March 28 
at their annual meeting. This piece of weaving 
was two yards wide, the ground a rich crimson 
satin on both sides alike, brocaded on both sides 
alike. Upon its surface, within an oval, appeared 
a female figure of pensive aspect, reclining on a 
remnant of brocade, lamenting the neglected state 
of her favourite art, with some of the implements 
of her trade lying by her. Enterprise, finding her 
in that situation, drops on one knee to her, takes 
her by the right hand, and raises her up from the 
sitting position. She then points with the other 
to a cornucopia pouring out its contents on the 
undertaking, an apt emblem of the liberality 
of the British nation in supporting any laudable 
enterprise. Next stands a figure of Genius touch- 
Enterprise on the shoulder with the left hand, at 
the same time pointing with the right to tell the 
weaveress that what she is so lamenting is now 
revived, as a flag has been made with the weavers’ 
arms in it, and placed on the Temple of Fame. 
The blanks in the corners of the border were filled 
with emblems of Peace, Industry, and Commerce, 
whilst above appeared the all-seeing eye of Divine 
Providence. 

This flag, one of the most remarkable works ever 
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uced by silk weavers in any country, was 
exhibited in various places ; but what ultimately 
became of it I have not been able to ascertain. 
Samuel Sholl married, about 1775, Hannah 
Goldsworthy, by whom he had twelve children, 
three of whom lived to grow up, namely, James, 
who went to Boston, in America, and settled there ; 
John, who was a letter-file maker in London ; and 
a daughter. I have not found any record concern- 
ing Samuel Sholl’s death. The son John Sholl 
made improvements in Alexander Duff's machine 
for weaving figured silks, for which he received a 
premium of fifteen guineas from the Society of 
Arts in May, 1810 (Transactions, vol. xxviii. 
pp. 23, 123-5, 1811). All the members of this 
family were Quakers. 
The above narrative is chiefly taken from a 
scarce pampblet in the British Museum, entitled : 
“ A short historical account of the Silk Manufacture in 
England...... To which is added A Faithful Account of 
the Grand National Flag. By Samuel Sholl, journeyman 
weaver, Inventor of the improved silk looms, Founder of 
the silk flag, &c. To which will be subjoined A Sketch 
of the first 58 years of his life, Written by himself, and 
assisted by a Gentleman of the first Celebrity...... London, 
sold by M. Jones, 5 Newgate street, sold also by the 
Author and by bis Son, 11 Elder street, Norton Folgate, 
Improved Letter File maker. C. Stower, printer, Hack- 
ney. 1811. 8vo. pp. iv and 48.” 
The concluding lines of the biographical portion 
are worth quoting :— 
My loom ’s entirely out of square, 
My rolis now worm-eaten are ; 
My clamps and treadles they are broke, 
My battons, they won't strike a stroke ; 
My porry ’s covered with the dust, 
My shears and pickers eat with rust ; 
My reed and barness are worn out, 
My wheel won't turn a quill about ; 
My shuttle 's broke, my glass is run, 
My droplee ’s shot—my cane is done. 
Grorce ©. Boasz. 
36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


BOOKS ON NAVIGATION. 

I am sending you the first slips of a proposed 
bibliography of the science of navigation, which 
a special interest just now, in view of the 
Columbus celebrations. The most extensive work 
of the kind that has ever been published in any 
language is Pinelo’s ‘ Bibliotheca Oriental y Occi- 
dental Nautica y Geographica,’ printed in 1737. 
It is a monument of industry, but so far, at least, 
as it treats of the science of navigation it isa snare 
and stumbling block rather than a help to the 
student. Its author seems to have compiled it on 
the plan of entering every title in which the words 
sea, water, or ship occurred, and so we have a 


thick volume in which are entered all the fables 
ever written about the sea, all the playsand poems 
with nautical titles, besides such works as Sebastian 


whatever with navigation. Nor does he appear to 
have made any attempt to limit his work, but in- 
cluded therein every book or manuscript on the 
kindred sciences of astronomy and mathematics 
that be could come across, regardless of its con- 
nexion with the subject. Finally, there are a 
brevity and carelessness about the entries that 
frequently make them valueless, and a want of 
arrangement throughout the book that is simply 
bewildering, and renders tedious and difficult the 
task of sifting the corn from the chaff. 

In Jerome Lalande’s ‘ Abrégé de Navigation’ 
(1793) the first four articles of the third chapter 
consist of a bibliography that is useful for works 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but is 
imperfect for the period before that, and the same 
remark applies to his ‘Bibliography of Astro- 
nowy.’ 

Murhard’s ‘ Litteratur der Mathematischen Wis- 
senschaften’ (Leipzig, 1803) bas an extensive 
bibliography of nautical works, including articles 
in scientific magazines. Murhbard has, however, 
overlooked many of the early authorities, especially 
English writers, and his list of editions is not 
always trustworthy. The work also suffers from 
extensive subdivision. 

Brunet’s ‘ Manuel du Libraire,’ with appendix, is 
another work of reference that is very useful, from 
the care taken by the author in the description of 
the volumes he notices. But his list of nautical 
works is exceedingly scanty, though the few he 
mentions are rare works frequently unnoticed by 
other writers. 

Most modern of all is the ‘ Bibliographie 
Générale de VAstronomie’ (Bruxelles, 1889), 
compiled by Messrs, Hovzeau and Lancaster. 
This has a valuable list of works on nautical 
astronomy. 

The only authorities in our own language appear 
to be Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ Rees’s ‘ Cy- 
clopeedia ’ (1819), and the article on navigation in 
the ninth edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’; 
but none of these can be called a bibliography of 
navigation. The author of the ‘Bibliotheca 
Britannica,’ painstaking as he was, not only 
failed to record several noted writers of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
but he recorded many works under navigation 
that were only books of travel. Again, the writer 
of the article on navigation in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ is more than once at fault concerning 
the dates of the first editions of works to which 
he refers. For instance, he speaks of Martin 
Corte’s ‘ Art of Navigation’ as published in 1556, 
whereas the first edition was issued in 1551. He 
omits altogether any mention of William Bourne 
and his ‘ Regiment of the Sea,’ one of the earliest 
writers on the subject in this country, whose book 


Brant’s ‘Ship of Fools,’ that have no connexion 


was sufficiently practical to be translated into other 
languages. 
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The fact is the science of navigation is so closely | science have gone astray, and there did not seem 
allied to the kindred sciences of astronomy and to be anything of the kind in the English language. 
mathematics that it is sometimes difficult to tell Many faults will, no doubt, be found in these lists, 
to which of the three a book rightly belongs. This All such I hope will be kindly corrected by those 
is particularly the case with regard to works of the who know better. 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when nearly all | 1479. De Arte Navigandi Primz Lines, Amateld, 4, 
that was known about navigation was included in Aloysii ° Sana Murhard’s ‘ Bibliotheca Mathe- 
works upon rapby, cosm by, and hydro- matica,’ »P 1 
graphy. ladies atin The author of the above work of reference states 

There are very early treatises upon the use of that this is a very scarce work, and his statement 
the astrolabe as an instrument for taking astro- is borne out by the fact that it is not mentioned 
nomical observations, but without any particular by Brunet, nor is there a copy of the work in 
reference to its use at sea, The question at once | any of our principal libraries. 
arises, Are these all to be classed amongst works! 1484. Compendio del Arte de Navegar. KI, fol. 
upon navigation? Moreover, the science of horo- Alonso Sancho de Guelva Andaluz.— See Murhard’s 
logy has effected wonders in navigation, yet it | ‘Bibliotheca Mathematica,’ Band 4. 
cannot be said that all the books written on clock-| There is no copy of this, so far as I know, in 
making must be included in a bibliography of ny of our ncipal libraries, nor it it mentioned 
navigation. by Brunet, Panzer, and others, 

In compiling the following list my aim has been | _1484 (. Aci comenca la tavla del libro del consolat, 
to confine it strictly to books upon the science of | (Fol. 11.]—Britiso Museum, prese-mark G, 7220. 
navigation, including, of course, works on seaman- | This copy has no title-page or pagination. It 
ship, for unless a man understood how to handle has a hundred and forty-seven leaves printed in 
his vessel it would be very little use his being double columns, thirty-six lines to full column, 
able to “shoot the sun,” as sailors call it. Yet register, F—O, commencing with folio 60. Folios 
limiting the scope of the work in this way has 10 and 139 are blank. Brunet, in his ‘ Manuel 
failed to shut out some books that more properly du Libraire,’ notices a copy of this work in 1494 
belong to other sciences ; but whenever such are (q.v.), and there refers to this first edition at con- 
mentioned thare are good reasons for it,and it may siderable length. These ancient sea-laws are 
be taken for granted that they could not have been inserted here because they were incorporated with 
omitted without weakening the value of the whole the earlier works on navigation, such as the ‘Grant 


83a bibliography. Take, for example, the ‘ Cos- 


adopted by Vespucci, during his voyages across 
the Atlantic, for finding his longitude, a problem 
that puzzled seamen for several centuries, Again, 
Werner’s ‘ Annotations’ to Ptolemy's ‘ Geography’ 
and Regnier Gemma’s ‘ De Principiis Astronomiz 
Cosmononiz et Cosmographiz,’ the last-mentioned 
particularly, contained a great deal of sound teach- 
ing for navigators, and have been referred to as 
standard works by all writers upon the subject of 
navigation since their day. 

It was the custom at that time to speak of all 
travels to other lands as ‘‘ navigations,” hence the 
frequent mistake of including books of travels in 
lists of works upon navigation. On the other 
hand, charts and books dealing with them are as 
much a necessity to seamen as the compass, and 
{ think they should be included in this list. 
But it must be borne in mind that all maps 
are not charts, therefore I have not given every 
atlas, nor have [ thought it necessary to include 
all the early “portolani,” which could have been 
of very little use, but only such as will serve to 
illustrate the progress made in cartography. 

My only excuse for attempting a very difficult 
task is that, for want of a clear bibliography of 
Mavigation, most writers upon the bistory of the 


| Routier’ of Pierre Garcie, 1521 (q.v.). 
mographiz Introductio’ of Martinus Hylacomylus, | 
1507. The author distinctly refers to the methods stampat, etc. 


1494, Consolat (le libre de) novamente corregit e 
(In fine:) fon acabada de stampar la 
resent obra a 14 de julio del any 1494 en Barcelona per 
‘er Posa, prevere e stampador. Pet. in fol. goth. de 88 et 
i3 ff. Premiére édition, avec date, du texte original 
catalan, ou plutét provengal de cet ouvrage, Le titre ci- 
dessus semble indiquer une é lition plus ancienne, Serait 
ce celle que Panzer, iv. p. 152, No, 719, annonce sous le 
titre suivant :—“ Libro del Consolat e Ordinaci sobre 
les seguretats meritimes e mercamiuols en la ciudad de 
Barchenona,” in fol. goth, sans lieu ni date, et qui n’a 
été vendue que 6 fr. chez Gaignat, mais qui est portée 4 
Sliv.8sh. dans la Biblio. Heber vii. 3629? Cette édit. in fol, 
composée de 147 ff. en tout, est probablement sortie des 
resses de Barcelona, vers 1490.—Brunet’s ‘ Manuel du 
ibraire.’ 

1498, El Consulado de la Mar, impreso en Catalan. 
Barcelona. 4to.—Pinelo, ‘ Bibliotheca Oriental y Occi- 
dental Nautica y Geographica.’ 

Henry R. Promer. 

18, Eresby Road, West Hampstead. 

(To be continued. ) 


THE Reerer.’ (See S. ii. 354.)— 
Nemo will like to know that ‘ Rattlin the Reefer’ 
was no novel of Marryat’s. It was written by 
Edward Howard, who, it was said, was a natural 
son of a former Duke of Norfolk. Howard took it 
to Marryat, who lent his name as editor to the 
title-page, but otherwise had no hand in it. I can 
just remember Howard, a man on a large scale, 
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and very deaf, so that the conversation had to be 
repeated for his benefit. I have before now cleared 
up this confusion, which had its origio in the b+ k 
always being advertised with Marryat’s delightful 
sea stories, “ Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 
Grorcr Bentvey. 

Upton, Slough. 

P.S.—In the Times of Nov. 10 appears the 
following :— 

“On the 29th Sept., at Sydney, New South Wales, 


Captain Frederick Howard, R.N., youngest son of the 
late Edward Howard, Author of ‘ Rattlin the Reefer,’ Kc. 


Marariace or Cromwetu’s Davcuters.—The 
following fact about Oliver Cromwell, the ‘‘ hero- 
saint of the Independents,” as the editor of the 
Review of Reviews has called bim, may interest 
your readers. It is related in Clarendon’s ‘ History 
of the Reb-llion,’ book xv. par. 51:— 

“These marriages [i.¢, of Cromwell's daughters 
Frances and Mary] were celebrated at Whitehall with 
a!l imaginable pomp and lustre; and it was observed 
that though the marrisges were performed in public 
view according to the rites and ceremonies then in use, 
they were presently afterwards in private married by 
ministers ordained by bishops, and according to the form 
in the Book of Common Prayer, and this with the privity 
of Cromwell, who pretended to yield to it in compliance 
with the importunity and folly of his daughters.” 

J. A. Lovat-Fraser, 


Samvet Rocers (1763-1855), Poet.—It may 
be noted that his father, Thomas Rovers, of the 
Hill, co. Stafford, near Stourbridge, and afterwards 
of Stoke Newington, co. Middlesex, was baptized 
at Oldwinsford, co. Worcester, on Sept. 19, 1735, 
as the son of Thomas Rogers and Martha his wife. 
He married Mary Radford, b. 1735, daughter and 
heiress of Daniel Radford, of London, a nephew of 
the Rev. Matthew Henry, the eminent Biblical 
commentator. The marriage is thus recorded in 
Gent. Mag., 1760, vol. xxx. p. 153: ‘* March 27. 
Thomas Rogers, jun., of Amblecot, Staffordshire, 
Esq., to Miss Radford, of Newington Green.” He 
was a banker in London, and in 1780 was returned 
to Parliament as member for Coventry. His will, 
bearing date June 4, 1788, was proved in the 
P.C.C. by his celebrated son, Samuel, the sole 
executor, on Juve 18, 1793. 

Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Mistake: Mistaxken.—The use of this word 
seems to me to be so anomalous as to need some 
inquiry and explanation. 

i may be mistaken, for I continually make mis- 
takes. But when shown to have been mistaken, I 
own myself in error. Yet, if I am mistaken, is it 


not the error of him who mistakes me? But it 
may be that I am right, and that he is mistaken; 
though I suppose that I ought to take him aright, 
and not mistake him. Nevertheless, I often have 


to say in argument, “‘ You were quite right. I was 
mistaken.” 

In a word, though he who mistakes must be in 
error, our common use of language considers him 
who is mistaken to be so. 

No doubt the ‘N. E. D.’ will tell us all about 
this matter in due time. But meanwhile, will 
any ‘N. & Q.’-ite explain the origin, and defend, 
if he can, the varied uses of the word in question ? 
Of course, the proper and necessarily original 
meaning of “‘ mis-take” is obvious enough. John- 
son gives :— 

“To be mistaken=to err. To mistake has a kind of 
reciprocal sense: J mis'uke; Je me trompe. 1 am mis- 
taken means J misconceive, I am in an error, more 
frequently than J am all understood. But My opinion 
is mistaken means, My opinion is not rightly under- 
stood.” 

Surely the last statement is not always, or neces- 
sarily, correct. But in any case, Johnson tells us 
only that such and such phrases are used in such 
and such senses. One would like to be told when 
uses of the word not only so different, but so 
contradictory, first became common. Which use 
of it, in either sense, is the older? What is the 
metapbysical explanation of (what I suppose must 
be called) the confusion? Johnson’s “‘ reciprocity ” 
of sense is hardly satisfactory. 

T, TRoLLorg. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


Buriat Norra anv Soutn.—The following 
curious item of burial lore is taken from a Star 
Chamber Report of 1606 :— 


“M* Kennelle gaue directions that [one Gawen 
showlde be buryed in the churcheyarde, but whereas al 
for the moste parte are vsuallye buryed easte & weste, 
he caused his graue to be made northe & southe, & some 
findinge faulte w* it, he sayde as he was an ouerthwarte 
neighboure while he lyued,so he shalbe buryed ouer- 
thwartelye, & if you mislike it, I will haue him dregde 
at a horee taile & layde vpon the downes.” 


W. Pavey Baltpon. 


Gartanp.—The following paragraph, from the 
Sporting Magazine of September, 1813, deserves a 
corner in ‘N. & Q.’ It would be interesting to 
some of your readers to know if the garland, or 
any successor to it, yet remains in the church :— 


“In the church of Grinton, near the river Swale, in 
Yorkshire, was suspended a curious garland of flowers, 
which had been composed with considerable taste and 
care. ‘ Inquiring,’ says the relator, ‘ why it hung there, I 
was informed that geome years ago a young woman of the 
town of Askrigg, five miles from Grinton, left a sum of 
money to have a garland made every year, for which the 
oe men run a foot-race, The reason given is, that she 

ad experienced a disappointment; and, as if inclined 
to revenge it on the faithless sex, they run up the steep 
part of the adjoining hill; but not designing, I suppose, 
to break their spirits, as her own had been, they are 
afterwards treated with a dinner, called the Garland 
Feast,’”—Vol. xiii. p, 258. 


Epwarp Pracock. 
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“Tote Baxers.”—The lumps of flour which are 
found in loaves of bread are called “ idle bakers.” 
The lumps of flour are there because the baker’s 
man has shirked his work, and the phrase explains 
itself. Tuos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


A Warertoo Vereran.—On September 27 
General Karl Friedrich Miiller, of the Hanoverian 
army, died at Hanover in his ninety-seventh year. 
The deceased general was present on the 16th, 
17th, and 18th October, 1813, at the famous 
“Battle of the Nations,” an engagement that cost 
Napoleon 78,000 men, 300 cannon, and 1,000 
standards. Karl Friedrich Miiller was present at 
Quatre Bras on the 16th, and at Waterloo on the 
18th June, 1815. After the victory he marched 
with his battery of artillery to Paris, and remained 
in the French capital during the whole period of 
occupation by the allied armies. Karl Miiller, 
who began his military carrer at fifteen, was never 
wounded, and rose to the rank of a general in the 
Hanoverian service. He retired on a pension not 
long before the overthrow of his sovereign, with 
whose misfortunes he sympathized, and to whose 
cause he remained strongly attached. On Sep- 
tember 30, in presence of a vast concourse of 
people, this distinguished man was buried with 
full military honours, and the identical colours 
carried by the brave Hanoverians at Waterloo 
were unfurled around his grave. 

EpecumBE. 

2, Reichs Strasse, Dresden. 


Wartertoo.—About thirty-five years ago chil- 
dren in Hull, when playing with toy pistols and 
cannons, used to call out “’tulloo” as the report 
came. Ww. 'C. B. 


Hymers.—Mr. W. G. Thorpe, in 
his ‘Still Life of the Middle Temple,’ makes a 
number of misstatements about the above. He 
says, in chap. ii., on college days :— 

“ My tutor was Dr. John Hymers, a typical Johnian 
Don in every way. Son of a butcher at Beverley, he 
came up from school there to John’s as a sizar. A man 
of splendid physical strength, but by no means a brilliant 


man, he took a high degree by simple sheer plodding, 
and followed the stereotyped course until the big college 
living of Brandesburton fell in. When Hymers accepted 
it, he was naturally not a success parochially, and his | 
most welcome ministrations were gifts of tea and sugar | 
to the old women. The population being seven hundred, | 
the income 1,000/., and Hymers unmarried, he saved | 
largely, and invested his savings in land, so that he died 
worth between 100,000/. and 200,000/. He practised, 
however, one dangerous economy—he was his own con- 
veyancer. He went, indeed, further, and made his own | 
will, and there affronted Themis had him, For, exclud- 

ing his own relations, who bad remained pretty much | 
where he left them, he bequeathed the whole of his | 
freehold land to the Corporation of Hull, to found a | 
magnificent Hymers college, forgetting that the Mort- 

main Acts existed, and the will was therefore bad. Of 

course, the next of kin sought that aid which is always | 


available when money is in question—the respectable 
solicitor; and after the needful amount of litigation, a 
compromise was approved by the Court. The Hymers 
family were made wealthy for life, much against the 
will of the pious founder, and Hull got its college, though 
with clipped wings,” 

A great deal of this is pure imagination, though 
it makes a good story. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to give the true version, which, by the way, I have 
from the “ respectable solicitor.” 

John Hymers, born at Ormesby, in Cleveland, 
was son of Thomas Hymers, a well-to-do farmer, 
and Esther, daughter of the Rev. John Parrington, 
Rector of Skelton-in-Cleveland. His first school 
was at Wilton-le-Wear, in Durham, under a Mr. 
Newby. Thence he went to the well-known 
school at Sedbergh, under Dr. Wilkinson, and 
there he obtained a sizarship at St. John’s, in 
1822. He went out second Wrangler in 1826, 
and Smith’s Prizeman, but whether first or second 
I forget. He became fellow in 1827, and then 
tutor ; Lady Margaret preacher in 1841, President 
of St. John’s in 1848, and a F.R.S. He was a 
famous coach ; the late Duke of Devonshire, Bishop 
Colenso, Adams the astronomer, and young Hal- 
lam, who inspired Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ 
were among his pupils. He went to Brandes- 
burton in 1852, and was anything but an old 
woman’s tea man. His mother was a cousin of 
Wordsworth’s wife, and he was intimate with 
the poet. He died April 7, 1887, aged eighty- 
four, leaving just about 200,000/., but 170,000/. of 
it was in money, and only about 30,0001. in land. 
It was not because he left land for charitable uses 
that his will failed, because the large personalty 
would otherwise have been applicable, but because 
he directed his trustees to “ found and endow ” his 
new college. They could not found without buying 
land, which infringed the Mortmain Act. Had 
he said “found or endow,” the trustees might 
have endowed an existing institution with all the 
personalty without ecquring land or infringing the 
Act. There was no dispute or litigation between 
the Corporation and the family. Mr. Robert 
Hymers, the testator’s brother, now living at 
Stokesley (a very fine old man of eighty-six), who 
took the real estate and half the personalty, at 
once said he should have pleasure in making the 
Corporation a present of 50,0001. towards carrying 
out his brother’s wishes, which the Corporation 
gratefully accepted. As the Attorney-General has 
an interest on behalf of the public in charities, and 
for the general protection of the trustees, it was 
thought desirable to obtain the sanction of the 
Court, and there were some formal friendly pro- 
ceedings for this purpose, but nothing in the way 
of litigation. Dr. Hymers had benefited the 
members of his family (comprising a brother, three 
nieces, and a nephew) by settlements in his life- 
time, in addition to the gifts by his will. Dr. 
Hymers did not continue his plodding course 
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“ until the big college living of Brandesburton fell 
in,” as if he had been waiting for it. He took it 
with great reluctance, and, after seeing the place, 
tried hard to give it up. The next of kin did not 
“ seek the aid of the respectable solicitor,” result- 
ing in the “needful amount of litigation.” 

I may add that I have all my facts from Mr. 
James Mills, who is perfectly well known in the East 
Riding and elsewhere. WituaM 


MayiLa.—This town became the capital of the 
Philippine Islands in 1571, but the name is more 
ancient than the Spanish conquest. Can its origin 
be assigned with any probability? Thinking it 
might be Malay, I searched for it in Bowrey’s 
‘Malay Dictionary,’ but can find no word re- 
sembling it. Town in that language (in which 
nearly everybody knows two words, oran-ootan= 
man-wood, i.¢., man of the woods, wild man, but 
very few any other) is Kota, whilst the word for 
house is Rooma. There was a population in the 
islands older than the Malay, that of the so-called 
Negritos; but I presume not much is known of 
their language. Can Manila (usually pronounced 
as if spelt Manilla) be a relic of it? 

W. T. 

Cattror.—The latest quotation for this word in 
the ‘N. E. D.’ is from O. W. Holmes’s ‘ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table’ (1858), in which the imple- 
ment is referred to by the author as something 
very old and made use of by our forefathers (in 
America) sgainst the Indians. Caltrops were used 
by Arabi Pasha’s troops against the English cavalry 
in the last Egyptian campaign, in 1882, and the 
word occurred in the despatch of the Daily Tele- 
graph’s war correspondent at the time. ete 


Dante.—In his article in the June Nineteenth 
Century, Mr. Gladstone quotes the sixty-third 
verse of the twenty-third canto of the ‘ Inferno’ 
to support Dr. Plumptre’s proposition that Dante 
visited Cologne, and adds, “‘ Without doubt it is 
implied that Dante had passed through that city.” 
The testimony of the MSS. on this passage is 
divided ; but if the reading be adopted which is 
followed by three eminent scholars—by Philalethes, 
Witte, and Prof. Norton—if we read “gli monaci 
in Cluni” instead of “in Cologna,” then the text 
helps to prove Mr. Gladstone’s statement that 
“ Dante’s local allusions outside of his own country 
are supplied by his experience in travel.” In the 

t’s journey to Paris he traces his route up the 

hone to Lyons, and then by the Susdne still 
‘onward towards the North.” This leads him to 
Megon, and then twelve miles to the north-west 
lay Cluny, the seat of the most celebrated Bene- 
dictine monastery of the age. 

After the Council of Lyons in 1245 this vast 
abbey had entertained Pope and cardinals, emperor 
and patriarchs, kings and bishops, princes and 


dukes, with all their retinues, “‘sans que les 
Religieux fussent obligez de quitter leurs Chambres, 
leur Refectoire, leur Chapitre, et les autres apparte- 
mens ordinaires: ce qui marque la vaste étendue 
de cette maison.” Surely Dante did not pass so 
near the far-famed Cluny without halting, if only 
to enjoy the “bushed monastic shade,” as once at 
Corvo :— 

Where, as the Benedictine laid 

His palm upon the pilgrim guest, 

The single boon for which he prayed 

The convent’s charity was rest, 
While at Cluny he doubtless noticed some pecu- 
liarity in the cut of the monks’ hoods. And it is 
with these that he compares the leaden cowls of the 
hypocrites in the seventh Bolgia. This is definite. 
Dante like, it bids us look at the hoods of one par- 
ticular order in one place, while “monks in Cologne” 
is vague, for several orders must have been estab- 
lished in that city. Unless it can be proved that the 
monks of Cologne wore a peculiar hood, it seems far 
more reasonable to suppose that Dante wrote 
“*Cluni,” and the passage serves as one more illus- 
tration of Mr. Gladstone’s proposition. 

5S. A. Wermore. 
Seneca Falls, New York, 


A Famous Citizey.—It is a matter for thankful- 
ness that at last the public are admitted to a 
portion of the churchyard of St, Botolpb, Bishops- 
gate, which has beeu provided with seats for the 
weary, where they can enjoy the sight of the green 
plane trees and the flowers along the borders, also 
the aquatic gambols of the pigeons and sparrows 
at the fountain. On the opposite side, near the 
infant school, is an imposing-looking monument, 
which is periodically “‘ repaired and beautified ” at 
the cost of the parish. The upper inscription reads 
thas :— 

“In memory of Sir William Rawlins Knight who was 
born July 24!” 1752, and died March 26 1838. Seventy 
years an inbabitant of this parish, Fifty years a Common 
Councilman. And many years Deputy of the Ward. 
Treasurer of the City of London Workhouse and of 
the Ward Schools.” 

D. Harrison. 


Rev. Joun Brarr, LL.D. (1723-1782), Carono- 
Loaist.—It may be of interest to note, as an 
addition to the account of him appearing ia ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ vol. v. p. 162, that he received the 
degree of LL.D. from the Marischal College and 
University of Aberdeen on March 7, 1751. He 
is designated in the minute ‘‘ Mathematical 
Teacher in London,” his ‘‘ Attestors” being Dr. 
John Gregory and Prof. W. Duncan. Dr. Blair 
was created M.A. at Cambridge, per Literas Regias, 
in the year (1761) of his appointment as Pre- 
bendary of Westminster. He died June 24, 1782, 
aged fifty-nine, and was buried on June 27 follow- 
ing in Westminster Abbey. Danizt HiPWELL. 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 
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*Enoiann’s Parnassus’ anpD SHAKSPEARE.— 
In this collection of poems and extracts, a.D. 1600, 
p. 109, the following lines are attributed to Shak- 
spere :— 

Like as the gentle heart it se’fe bewraies, 
In doing gentle deeds with francke delight : 
Even so the baser minde it selfe displaies, 
In canckered malice, and revenge for spight. 
Miss L. T. Smith, in her edition of the ‘ Centurie’ 
for the New Shakspere Society, was not able to 
identify this passage. It is, however, from 
Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ Book VI. canto vii. 
stanza 1, with the change of “‘ revengefull” for 
Baroda, Bombay. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


*A Dream or Farr Womey.’—Mr. Walter E. 
Wace, in ‘ Alfred Tennyson, his Life and Works,’ 
1881, at p. 175, says that in this poem 
“an alteration has been introduced which has given con- 
siderable offence to several critics, The stanza which 
formerly ran— 

The tall masts flicker’d as they lay afloat ; 
The temples and the people, and the shore ; 
One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat, 
Slowly—and nothing more, 
now reads— 
The tall masts flicker’d as they lay afloat ; 
The temples, and the people, and the shore ; 
One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat, 
Touched—and I knew no more.” 
Mr. Wace remarks :— 

“The cause of this alteration is curious. In Lock- 

hart's famous review of Tennyson in the Quarterly, he 
quoted the stanza as it originally stood, and added, 
* What touching simplicity! what genuine pathos! He 
cut my throat—nothing more! One might indeed ask— 
What more she wou'ld have ?’” 
To what edition of the poem does Mr. Wace refer 
when he says “now reads”? In my copy of 
Tennyson’s * Poems,’ fifteenth ed., 1863, the stanza 
reads :— 

The high masts flicker’d as they lay afloat ; 

The crowds, the templee, waver’d, and the shore ; 

The bright death quiver’d at the victim's throat ; 

Touch'd ; and I knew no more. 
The use of death for a death-dealing weapon may 
be illustrated by the following passage :— 
Dum vulnera tergo 
Bellator timet Ausonius, per pectora szevas 
Exceptat mortes, et leto dedecus arcet. 
Silius, ‘ Punic.,’ lib, ix. 1], 367-9. 
Statius has a similar use of mors :— 
Motu Spartanus acuto 
Mille caret lapsas circum cava tempora mortes. 
F, C. Terry. 


Persivs For Enctish Reavers.—In Burton’s 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ (Chatto & Windus, 
1887), I find Persius’s well-known 

Qui vino indulget, quemque alea decoquit, ille 

ln venerem putret, 
Englished, in a foot-note, as follows: “One indulges 
in wine, another the die consumes, a third is de- 
composed by venery.” Surely Burton never wrote 
that foot-note, which is diametrically opposed to 
his argument! (The book bears no name of — 


Weppixe Custom.—To what observance did 
Mrs. Popplewell refer when, mourning over the 
degeneracy of things since her own bridal, she 
remarked :— 

“ Everything seems to be different now, and nobody 
has any dignity of mind. We sowed broad beans like 
a pigeon’s toot-tread out and in all the way to church ” ? 
—‘ Mary Anerley,’ chap. xxiii. 

Sr. 


“ Jacc.”—In the October number of the Essex 
Review are some extracts from the ‘ Terling Church- 
wardens’ Accounts,’ and among them is a charge of 
five shillings in 1695 “for fetching of a Jagg of 
Wood & for y* wood.” This word jagg (or jag) 
is not in Dr. Charnock’s ‘Glossary of the Essex 
Dialect,’ and a friend living on the northern side 
of the county has never heard it about there. 
Grose gives it in his ‘ Provincial Glossary ’ as be- 
longing to Norfolk, What I want to know is 
whether it is still in use in Essex. 

H. Grirrinnoors. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


TorrHatt.—In the ‘Horace Walpole’ essay, 
Macaulay says of Sir Robert Walpole, “ his manners 
were little too coarse and boisterous even for that 
age of Westerns and Topehalls.”” Who was Tope- 
hall ? A. M. W. 


Sir Tuomas Benyett.—Will some one kindly 
tell me the date of the death of Sir Thomas Bennett, 
knight, citizen and alderman of London, A.D. 1624; 
also whether Simon Bennett, who inherited his 
large estates, was his eldest son? H. 

Salton Vicarage, York. 


TxcuyicaLt Epucation.—A gentleman who is 
a leading educationist of this district, having 
formulated a scheme (approved of by the Education 
Department), whereby the boys inelementary schools 
receive free technical instruction in science twice 
weekly, once at the district technical school, and 
again at their proper day school, the gentleman 
now desires information whether in any other 
part of Eogland a similar action has been taken. 
Of course the School Board authorities assist in 
raising the stipend of the technical school science 
master, who is the instructor of boys in both of 
the foregoing instances. I am desired by the 
gentleman to apply to‘ N.& Q.’ If space cannot 
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be found in these pages, may I receive replies 

direct? I trust 1 way be favoured with a few 

replies. Herpert Harpy. 
Earl's Heaton, Dewsbury, 


Picture sy James Warp, R.A.—Can any one 
give me information as to where an oil painting 
by the late James Ward, R.A., of Marengo, 
Napoleon’s barb charger at the Battle of Waterloo, 
is? The horse, it has been stated, was brought from 
France, some time after the battle, by a Col. J. J. 
Angerstein, and the animal itself is said to have 
been shown at an exhibition of Waterloo relics in 
this country. A lithograph—also by Ward—of 
the horse, states that the animal was then, in 
1824, in the possession of a Capt. Howard. 

MARLSTICK. 


Netty Moorr.—Was the Christian name Ellen 
of the clever actress acting under this name at the 
Haymarket some twenty-five to thirty years ago? 

Unpay, 


Source or Verses Wantep.—Can you furnish 
me with the author and the missing words of the 
following? I used it myself thirty years ago; but 
cannot procure the print in which I used it, and 
have forgotten the missing words :— 

No whim so stupid but some fool will buckle it, 

To jingle, bell-like, on his empty heud ; 

} eee but some will knead and knuckle it, 

And fancy they are making fancy bread. 
The lines continue by comparing current follies to 
chicks which some hen will be found always ready 
to call and cackle. F. W. 


Star Cuamper.—Is any reference known to 
the Star Chamber of an earlier date than 40 Edw. 
Ill. ? W. Pater Baivpoy. 


Heravps’ Visitations. Were there any 
Heralds’ Visitations from the year 1560 to the 
year 1620 inclusive ? BN 


Kayes: De Vries: Rorn.—Can any one give 
me any details of the families of Kayes, of Lam- 
beth ; De Vries, of Dort, in Holland ; and Roth, 
of Kilkenny, who flourished in the seventeenth 
century ? Bourtver. 

16, Holbein Buildings, Sloane Square, S.W, 


HErapic.—Can any one identify the following 
coats of arms, which appear on two shields accollée 
on a gilt ormolu wall clock of Louis XV. period ? 
The dexter shield bears Gu., a paschal lamb arg., 
on a chief az. a pennon of the second issuant from 
the dexter chief, fimbriated and charged with a 
mullet (tinture not marked). The sinister shield 
bears Or, a chev. gu. between, in chief, two 
lozenges of the last, and in base a boar’s head 
erased sa.; on a chief az. three cinquefoils (?) arg. 
The maker's stamp appears to be a circular shield 
ensigned by a crown. Is there any work which 


deals with ormolu, and gives the marks of artists 
in this metal ? Artnor Vicars, 


Rev. C. I. Laraose.—Will you allow me to 
add to the notice of the Rev. C. Ignatius Latrobe 
which appeared in vol. xxxii. of the ‘Dict. of 
National Biography’ the fact that he at one time 
was the possessor of a very valuable musical 
library, from his access to which the late Vincent 
Novello declared that he “ derived great benefit”? 
May I also ask if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
afford information as to the disposal of this library 
after Latrobe's decease Rosin H. Lecce. 

33, Oakley Street, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 


AvusTRALIAN Newsparers.—Can any reader 
inform me where a file of the Launceston Examiner 
(Tasmania) for 1856 can be seen; or where a file 
for the same year of the Western Mail (Perth, 
Australia) can also be seen? H. W. Han ey. 


A “Cranx.”—In Mr. Chauncey Depew’s elo- 
quent and appropriate speech at the dedication of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, on Oct. 21, as reported 
by the Times of the following day, in speaking of 
the debt which the world owes to Columbus, he 
said that the great navigator “belonged to that 
high order of cranks who confidently walk where 
angels fear to tread.” It may be convenient to 
note the employment on such an occasion of this 
odd American word. Does it not imply, accord- 
ing to its accepted meaning in America, that 
Columbus had something very like “‘a bee in his 
bonnet” ? ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


Jacos Borr.—Can any of your readers give 
me some information regarding the above-men- 
tioned person, who, I am under the impression, 
flourished between 1690 and 1720, and who made 
notes on the army of the day? S. M. Mitye. 


Cater Famity.—I wish for information or 
references to assist me in completing a work I have 
in hand. Particularly I want to know of any 
descendants of Sir Robert Kendall, who took the 
name of Cater, and was Lord Mayorin 1739; also 
the ancestors of John Cator, of Bromley, Kent, 
who died in 1764. Copies of entries in family 
Bibles may be of service, J. Cater. 

Bisley Rectory, Woking. 


Grorce Waker, Bisnop or Derry.—I wish 
to discover the origin of the family of the cele- 
brated George Walker, Bishop of Derry, and 
governor of that place in 1689. His father, also 
George, went to Ireland about 1610, and was at 
Trinity College, Dublin. In Kirkdeighton Church, 
near Otley, there is a tablet to a person probably 
his mother: “Ursula, wife of the Rev. George 
Walker, and daughter of St. John Stanhope, of 
Belwood, Lincolnshire.” I think it probable that 
the father took refuge in Yorkshire, among his 
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relatives, in the troubled times of 1641-60. He 
was afterwards Rector of Kilmore and Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Armagh. He died 1677. 
Liyy. 
Hereford Street, Christchurch, N.Z, 


Insceiption.—In the parish church at Darton, 
near Barnsley, is this inscription :— 

“ Heare : lieth : Johane : Savil : the : wyfe : unto: 

Mr : Nicholas : Savil : Justice : of : Peace : and : corv : 
buried : the : 18 : of : August : 1580.” 
Is the word ‘‘ corv” a contraction for decorum, or 
is it a corruption of quorum? Did not Justice 
Shallow style himself “ Justice of the Peace and 
of the Quorum ” ? UNDERGRADUATE. 

Barnsley. 


Downy or Germocn (?).—I have been asked for 
information as to one Andrew Donny, “émigré 
Catholique Ecossais,” who married at Bruges in 
1698, and is described in the marriage contract as 
a native of “ Germogh in Schootland.” My corre- 
spondent (M. Donnie) assumes that his ancestor 
was “‘ un exilé de distinction”; and being unable 
{very naturally) to identify Germogh “ comme 
ville, village, ou hameau,” concludes that it was 
“la résidence [seat] de la famille noble de 
Donny.” It is this seat that my correspondent 
seeks to localize. Can any of your readers help 
me? There seems nothing very Scottish, or noble 
either, about the name of Donny; and as for 
Germogh (evidently an absurd misspelling), it 
only suggests to me Greenock. 

I may add, in illustration of Belgian familiarity 
with English nomenclature, that the following 
names (extracted from the registers of Notre Dame, 
Bruges) have been submitted to me as those of 
“personnages noble et marquants de cet époque 
[1688], émigrés catholiques Irlandais et Ecossais— 
Dermyte Morphy d@’Omor ’Ough ; Gulielmus Yack, 
noble anglais; Andreas Rofft, id.” 

Oswa.p, O.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Hettcotanp Bsans.—When I was a boy, and 
William IV. was king, my father grew on his farm 
Heligoland beans. 1 have no memory as to how 
they differed from other beans. I am anxious to 
know how they came by their name. The small 
island of Heligoland does not seem, from all I have 
heard, well suited for fabaculture. ANon. 


Daniet Sepewick, Hymnotocist.—From the 
‘London Letter” of the Manchester Evening 
News of August 18 I clip a reference to the late 
John Rylands, whose widow has presented the 
Althorp Library to Manchester :— 

“There is nothing in the Althorp Library that would 
have been of any use to the late John Rylands, so far as 
his hymnological tastes were concerned, although his 
other enthusiasin—that for old Bibles—would have run 
riot over the Guthenberg Bible and the Mentz Psalter, 


which will form the goal for a new Manchester pilgrim- 
age. The curious passion for collecting old hymn books 
which possessed the merchant prince was shared by him 
with Lord Selborne, the late Thomas Allan, who founded 
the Allan library, and Mr. Nisbet, the London publisher. 
All of them made use of the extraordinary knowledge of 
this subject possessed by the late Dan Sedgwick, an 
illiterate shoemaker of snuffy habits, without whom the 
scholarly compilers of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ 
would have been unable to prepare so complete a work. 
Lord Selborne, I happen to know, gave Daniel 60/. for 
assistance rendered in the compilation of his famous 
‘ Book of Praise,’ and he may without doubt be described 
as the founder of hymeal study in this country. With- 
out exception the hymn books in use in every religious 
denomination during the last thirty years were directly 
indebted to the aid of a man whom many people would 
have been ashamed to speak to in the public streets on 
account of his seedy appearance,” 


I shall be glad to know where further parti- 
culars of Sedgwick’s life can be found, and what 
became of his collection of hymn books. 


Beplics. 
INNSBRUCK-HOFKIRCHE, 
(8 S. ii. 81, 162, 211, 221, 315, 349.) 

Is Cuester Heracp really so ingenuous as 
to suppose that if the names aflixed to the statues 
only agree with the list given in Baedeker, all 
difficulties are solved by the easy and com- 
placent formula, “ Baedeker is right and Dr. 
Woopwarp mistaken”? This may be “autho- 
ritative correction,” but I submit that it is 
hardly intelligent. Of course Baedeker’s com- 
piler wrote down the names which he found affixed 
to the effigies, or rather to the stone pedestal on 
which they stand. Why should he suspect the 
possibility that the name-plate might tell one 
story while the effigy itself asserted another? For 
my own part, I should not be at all surprised to 
find that as at least one of the shields has been 
shifted about, so the effigies themselves may have 
undergone changes in position. 

Whether this be so or not, in the case of No. 20 
the label does say one thing and the effigy another; 
and even CuestER Heratp appears to see the 
difficulty, now I have pointed it out. But his 
mode of dealing with it is curious: “ This figure is 
one of those which has a name beneath it, and it 
corresponds with Baedeker’s description, being that 
of Elizabeth of Hungary, wife of Albert II., and 
mother of King Ladislas.” Cnester Heravp, 
therefore, counts it nothing that the arms on the 
effigy are plainly those of a Burgundian princess, 
and not those of Elizabeth of Hungary. I must 
repeat that whoever is represented by this effigy 
it is not the Empress Elizabeth; no agreement of 
the label with Baedeker’s list, already proved 
untrustworthy in the case of No. 19, can override 


the testimony of the effigy itself. 
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Similarly, with regard to No, 22, we read 
(p. 350): “ Baedeker calls No. 22 Emperor Albert I. 

rR, Woopwarp says it is Albert II., who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sigismund of Hungary. The 
wording below the statue runs thus: ‘King Albert, 
Archduke of Austria.’” Here again Curster 
HERA leaves us to infer, from the remark which 
closes the paragraph, that he agrees with Baedeker, 
and not with the effigy and me. I can only guess 
at the extent of Curster Heratp’s acquaintance 
with foreign heraldry; but I am surprised that he 
does not recognize the fact that, among the shields 
borne by the effigies, there is scarcely one which 
speaks with so certain a sound as to the identity 
of the bearer as does No. 22. The arms are not 
those of Albert I. impaling those of his wife, Eliza- 
beth of Carinthia; they are indubitably those of 
Albert II. impaling the quartered shield of his 
wife, Elizabeth of Hungary. (Cuester Heratp 
may like to know that the inscription on the base 
is equally applicable to Albert I. and to Albert IL., 
and, therefore, proves nothing, one way or the 
other. I may also inform him, by the way, that 
the epithet “the Wise” was not peculiarto Albert IT., 
but was also appropriated to Albert, father of 
Rudolph of Hapsburg.) 

The attribution of No. 4 to Albert I. is a corol- 
lary of the attribution of No. 22 to Albert II. 
As to No. 28, my surmise (and this is all that it 
is) may be altogether mistaken, but Baedeker’s 
list is not of sufficient authority to decide the 
question. 

It is perfectly obvious that Nos. 23 and 27 
cannot both be intended for Frederick III. ; No. 27 
alone represents him, and I am glad to give my 
full assent to this correction. No, 23 might quite 

ibly be, as suggested, Frederick (Empty 
‘ockets), Duke of Austria, Count of Tyrol; but if 
the shield be, as it appears, an impaled one, its evi- 
dence is against this assignment, for Frederick’s wife 
was daughter of the Bavarian Emperor Rupert, and 
the impalement here is not that of the Bavarian 
quarterings. Joun Woopwarp, LL.D. 

Montrose. 

If Cuzstzr Hera op is right, and both statues, 
numbered 22 and 28 respectively, are named 
“Albert,” then one of the shields is in the wrong 
place. There was only one King Albert of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and he was Albert, the second German 
Emperor of that name. When Albert I. wore the 


imperial crown (1298-1308), the Kings of Hun- 
gary were Andrew III., the last of the Arpad 
| (1290-1301) ; Wentzel, the son of Wentzel | 
IV. of Bohemia and of Judith of Hapsburg 
(1301-1304) ; Otto, the son of Henry of Bavaria | 
and of Elizabeth, daughter of Béla IV., King of | 
Hungary (1304-1308). The Kings of Bohemia | 
during the same period were Wentzel IV. (1278- 
1305), Wentzel V. (1305-1306), Rudolf of Hapsburg 
(1306-1307), and Henry of Carinthia (1307-1310). 


I do not believe that Albert I. ever assumed the 
title, or bore in his escutcheon the arms, of the 
Kings of Hungary, like Frederick IIT. and Maxi- 
milian I., both of whom were Kings of Hungary 
of their own creation and in their own imagination, 
If it be alleged that Albert I. laboured under the 
same delusion, some documentary evidence should 
be forthcoming to prove the fact. 

With regard to the statue No. 20, as the lady 
in question quarters Burgundy modern and ancient, 
and impales over all the lion of Flanders, she can- 
not be meant for Elizabeth, widow of Albert IT. 
and mother of Ladislaus V. (Posthumus) of Hun- 
gary. According to Baron Nydry’s Magyar 
* Heraldika’ (quoting Pray’s ‘ De Sigillis’), there is 
a document extant of the year 1441 bearing the 
seal of Elizabeth, which shows two shields, one 
being Barry of eight, gules and argent, for Hun- 
gary; the other, Gules, a fess argent, for Austria 
modern. L. L. K. 


Exements to Pruro ii. 229).—It is 
Maximus Olybius who is meant. For early notices 
of him there may be reference to Bernardinus 
Scardeonius, ‘De Antiquitate Urbis Patavii deque 
ejusdem Civibus,’ who died in 1591, im his ninety- 
sixth year; or to Petrus Appianus, who died in 
1552; or to Fortunatus Licetas, ‘De Lucernis 
Antiquorum,’ in various places, as in 1. i. c. 9, 1. ii. 
c. 12, who died in 1657. Scardeonius, as in Hofm., 
* Lex. Univ.,’ s. v. “ Olybius,” has :— 

“ Quis sane mentis Maximum Olybium hic commemo- 
randum esse neget, atque a nobis inter Patavinos censen- 
dum? Quem constat fuisse virum maxime prestantie, 
et summo ingenio preditum, quandoquidem tam mirabile 
arte lucernam concinnaverit : ut perpetuo fulgere lucens, 
mille et quingentos annos plus minus, Plutoni dicata sub 
terram per it: nam circeter 1500 
nostre Salutis juxta Atestem, municipium Patavinum, 
dum foderetur a rusticis terra solito altius, reperta est 
urna fictilis, et in ea altera urnula, in qua erat lucerna 
adhuc ardens, inter duas ampullas, quorum altera erat 
aurea, altera argentea, purissimo quodam liquore plenas.” 
The inscriptions follow. The subject has a notice 
in the Spectator, No. 379 (D’Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities 
of Literature,’ p. 91, 1866). In agreement with 
thie, Collier speaks of him as “an illustrious 
citizen of Padua” (‘ Hist. Dict.’). 

Ep. MarsHall. 

In this query Mr. C. A. Warp refers more than 
once to Salmuth, the annotator of the ‘ Rerum 
Memorabilium sive Deperditarum ’ of Guido Pan- 
cirollus, and calls him ‘‘ some learned personage” 
and “our unknown friend.” I have gathered the 
following from my copy of the common edition of 
the ‘Rerum’ (Frankfort, 4to., 1646) and from 
Apostolo Zeno’s notes to Fontanini’s ‘ Biblioteca 
della Eloquenza Italiana,’ ii. 250. The book was 
first composed in Italian by Pancirollus while 
Professor of Civil Law at Turin, and several 
manuscript copies passed from hand to hand. One 
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came into the possession of Joachim Camerarius 
the younger, and was sent by him from Nuremberg 
at the end of 1596 to Henricus Salmuth, described 
as ‘‘ Ambergensium Syndico Emerito,” presumably 
a public functionary of Hamburg. Salmuth was 
requested to translate into Latin this hitherto 
unpublished Italian MS., for he had already 
gained repute by his Latin rendering of ‘ La Civil 
Conversatione’ of Stefano Guazzo. Salmuth un- 
dertook the translation, and published at Hamburg 
at the turn of the century first one and then the 
other *‘ Book” of the ‘ Rerum.’ Unfortunately 
Salmuth (as well as Camerarius) was a Lutheran, 
and this he did not fail to show in his copious 
annotations, from which Mr. Warp quotes. 
Hence the book (on account of Salmuth’s annota- 
tions) was put on the ‘Index.’ Pancirollus was 
then dead ; but as he had composed the work for 
Carlo Emmanuele, Prince of Savoy, influence was 
brought to bear on the authorities, and permission 
was given for the publication of the book without 
the annotations. The existence of the original 
MS. was at first overlooked, for a new Italian 
version was prepared and executed, mainly from 
Salmuth’s Latin text, by Flavio Gualtieri, and was 
published by one of the later Giunti at Venice in 
1612. The numerous verses prefixed to the 1646 
edition show that in Germany Salmuth, the trans- 
lator, was ranked as equal to Pancirollus, the 
author. I give one specimen :— 
Gens Pancirollo multum Itala debet alumno : 
Sed plus Salmutho Teutonis ora suo, 
Epwarp Percy JACOBSEN. 


It is stated in Moreri’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1694), 
s.v. “ Olybius,” that he was 
“an Illustrious Citizen of Padua, in whose Tomb was 
found a Lamp which bad burnt 1500 Year, between two 
Vessels, whereof one was of Gold, and the other of 
Silver, fill'd with a very clear Liquor. Licet. de Lucern, 
Antiquis.” 
From the same source I gather that the Christian 
name of the commentator Salmuth mentioned by 
Mr. Warp was Henry. J. F. Mawnsercu. 
Liverpool. 


Hyacinta (8 S, ii. 269).—The following is 
an extract from ‘ Flower Lore’ (author’s name not 
grr published by McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, 

ast :— 


“ Hyacinthus, beloved of Apollo (Phebus), was acci- 
dentally killed by the god with a quoit; from his blood 
rose the hyacinth, bearing on its petals the exclamation 
@t, ai (alas) ! 

Behold! the blood which late the grass had dyed 

Was now no blood, from whence a flower full blown, 

For brighter than the Tyrian scarlet shone ; 

The lily, changing but the red to white, 

Not eo contented (for the youth received 

That grace from Pheebus) ; in the flower he weaved 

The ead impressions of his sighs : which bears 

Ai, ai, displayed in funeral charactera.—Ovid. 


blood of Ajax, whose defeat by Ulysses, when disput- 
ing for the arms of Achilles, threw him into such mad- 
ness that he slaughtered the sheep belonging to the 
Greek army, fancying they were his enemies. Upon 
discovering his mistake he killed himself, and from his 
blood there rose a purple flower bearing the inscription 
‘ Ai,’ which was at once the initials of his name and 
expreseive of a sigh.” 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Dodonceus, who ” the name of nonscriptus 
to our wild hyacinth (Scilla nutans) because it has 
not the letters ai inscribed upon its petals, sa: 
that the martagon lily is the classical byacintb, 
and this flower, accordingly, Lyte, in his transla- 
tion of Dodonceus, indexes as Hyacinthus ovidii. 
Has Prof. Martyn discovered anything beyond 
this? There are good reasons for thinking Dodo- 
peeus in error, which may be found well summed 
up in Phillips’s ‘ Flora Historica,’ pp. 118-9. The 
hyacinth was evidently a spring flower. Homer 
tells us (‘ Iliad,’ xiv., Chapman’s translation) that 

Saffron flowers and hyacinths helped make 

The sacred bed 
of Jove and Juno. Prior distinguishes between 
the of and that of the 
poete. The former he thinks the — e 
latter a gladiolus. oO. C. B. 


Twrrorp Famity (8 §. ii. 166, 237, 256).— 
** Will’ Crossewyk de London, Drugo Barantyn 
ciuis et aurif’ Lond’, Joh’es Luton, ciuis et aurif” 
Lond’, Joh’es Redhod, capellanus, et Laurentius 
Kelshull’,” were the executors of Nicholas Twyford, 
citizen and goldsmith, knight (Close Rolls, 14 Ric. 
II., membr. 6, dorso). HERMENTRUDE, 


Sir John Twyford, Knt., follower in the train of 
the Earl Derby, was slain in the “‘ jousts” held at 
Berwick, 1337-8, aged fifty-nine. 

John Twyford, of Keevil, Trowbridge, Wilts, 
about 1600-50. 

Thomas Twyford, Lord of the Manor of Kirk- 
Langley, Derby, died 1522. 

The undersigned will be grateful for any in- 
formation regarding them. A. W. Twrrorp. 

Hermitage, West Ayton, York. 


Pavt Veriaine: Viavup (8" ii. 168, 332).— 
Verlaine was born at Metz in 1844. For a critical 
brief appreciation of his poems by Paul Bourget 
and Jules Lemaitre, v. ‘ Dictionnaire international 
des E>rivains du Jour,’ ed. A. de Gubernatis, 
vol. iii. p. 1883 (Florence, 1891). 

Viaud, or “Pierre Loti,” recently crowned by 
the French Academy as a gifted rising author, but 
strangely omitted by the editor of the above-cited 
* Dictionnaire des Ecrivains du Jour,’ was born at 
Rochefort in 1850. (For a complete list of his 
works up to 1890, v. Lorenz, ‘ Catalogue Général 
de la Librairie Frangxise depuis 1840 1890,’ 


Other traditions say that the hyacinth sprang from the 


12 vols.). Kress. 
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Lorp Mayors or Lonpon (8" §. ii. 228, 313). 
—The Lord Mayor is never sworn into the Privy 
Conncil; he is a member of it, virtute officii, and 
on the death of the sovereign be is the only Privy 
Councillor in the kingdom. Hence, at the first 
meeting of Queen Victoria’s Privy Council, Lord 
Mayor Kelly presided, and (as stated by me in 
‘Old and New London,’ vol. v. p. 150) he figures 
in the well-known painting of that memorable 
meeting, being the only officer in the kingdom whose 
commission still holds good. As such, therefore, 
‘he takes his place at the Privy Council board 
until the new sovereign is proclaimed.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor. 


_ Will Mr. Martin Hume kindly tell me whether 
in his edition of ‘ Mundy’s Chron.,’ 1611, he finds 
Sir Nicholas Twyford, Kat. He was Lord Mayor 
1358-9. I shall be grateful for any information 
anent him, or of Gabriel Goodman (Goodman’s 
Fields), also citizen and alderman, his relation. 
A. W. Twrroap. 
Hermitage, West Ayton, York. 


Names or Betts (8" §. ii. 88, 198).— 

“ Baronius* informs us that Pope John XIIL., a.p. 968, 
consecrated a very large new-cast Bell in the Lteran 
Church, and gave it the Name of John. This is the firat 
Inst«nce I meet with of what bas been since called ‘ the 
baptizing of Bells,’ a Superstition which the Reader may 
find ridiculed in the ‘Romish Beehive’ (p. 17). The 
Vestiges of this Custom may be yet traced in England in 
Tom of Lincoln, and great Tom (‘the mighty Tom’) at 
Christ Church, Oxford. Egelrick (Collier's ‘ Eccle- 
siastival History, vol. i. p. 198), Abbot of Croyland, 
about the time of King Edgar, cast a Ring of six Beils, 
to all which he gave Names, as Bartholomew, Bethhelm, 
Turketul, &c. This Historian tells us, ‘ his Predecessor 
Turketul bad led the Way in this Fancy." —‘ Observa- 
tions on Popular Antiquities,’ including the whole of Mr. 

urne’s ‘ Antiquitates Vulgares.’ by John Brand, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 1777, p. 15. (Observations on chap. i.) 
For in these christen'd bells they think doth lie much 

pow'r and might 
As able is the tempest great and storm to vanquish quite, 
I saw myself at Nurnberg once, a town in Toring coast, 
A bell that with this title bold herself did proudly boast: 
By name I “ Mary” calléd am, with sound I put to flight 
The thunder-cracks and hurtful storms, and every wicked 
sprite. 

From Barnaby Googe’s translatian of the ‘ Reg- 
num Papisticum’ (or ‘Popish Kingdom’) of 
Naogeorgus, fol. 41 b. (Spelling modernized.) 
See ‘ Lancashire Folk-lore,’ by Harland and 
Wilkinson, 1867, p. 42. 

The above lines, with the spelling not modernized, 
are to be found in Hone’s ‘ Every-day Book,’ 1833, 
vol. ii. col. 136, January 29. 


“** *Cum vero post hec Johannes Papa in urbem 
rediiseet, contigit primariam Lateranensis Ecclesize Cam- 
panam mires magnitudinis recens wre fusam, super 
Campanile elevari, quam prius idem Pontifex sacris 
ritibus Deo consecravit atque Johannis nomine nuncu- 
pavit.’—Baronii, ‘ Annual, a Spondano,’ a.p, 968, p, 871. 
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In Hone’s ‘ Year Book,’ 1832, cols. 452, 453, 
April 10, is an account of a set of bells in 
St. Helen’s, Worcester, which have the names 
of Blenheim, Barcelona, Ramilies, Menin, Turio, 
Eugene, Marlborough, and Queen Anne, inscribed, 
as well as appropriate verses. The inscriptions 
are dated 1706, except that of Marlborough, which 
is 1712. Rozert PieRpPoint. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


Sr. Cirma (8 S. ii. 309).—Doubtless St. Osyth 
or Sytha. St. Osyth, Essex, and Size (St. Sithe’s) 
Lane, in London, are named after her. She is 
represented in fifteenth century glass at Mells, 
Somerset, and under a vacant niche at Snaith, 
Yorkshire, are the words “ S'ca Sitha.” She appears 
in the Hereford Calendar on October 7, but not in 
Sarum or York. See Butler, Baring-Gould, 
‘Calendar of Angl. Church,’ illustrated, and 
authorities referred to therein. A 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


St. Osyth, Citba, or Scytha, was the daughter of 
Frithewald, a Mercian prince. She founded a 
monastery, A.D. 673, at Chich (now St. Osyth’s), 
at the mouth of the Colne, where the king had 
given her lands. She and her companions were 
slain by Danish pirates. She is commemorated on 
October 7. Henry H. Gisss. 

Aldenbam. 


There cannot be much doubt that this is a 
variant of St. Sytha; but that does not help much, 
for no biographical details regarding her are known. 
It is even doubtful whether she was an English- 
woman or a foreigner. It has been suggested, with 
much probability, that she was the same person as 
St. Osith. See Rev. Richard Stanton’s ‘ Menology 
of England and Wales,’ 477, 673, 752. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


Memoir or Lapy Durr Gorpon §. ii. 
307, 353).—* Stella and Vanessa’ rightly bears 
the imprint of Richard Bentley, from whose house 
it was issued. There were two editions issued by 
him, one in two volumes, post octavo, and one in 
one volume, foolscap, I think. This last was not 
a success, and the stock was sold off, and was pro- 
bably bought by Messrs. Ward & Lock, who 
placed their own name on the covers of the stock 
that had become their property. 

Georce BEntLey. 

Upton, Slough. 


Poole’s ‘Index’ gives Macmillan’s Magazine, 
vol. xx. p. 457 (about the year 1870, I judge), as 
containing the memoir by Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

8. C 


Burlington, Vermont, 


A LAD OR A cHiLr” §. ii, 206).— 
Chiel is used in Somersetshire for a female infant. 


| 
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Mr. F. T. Elworthy, in his ‘ West Somerset Word- 
Book ’ (E.D.S.), gives, as an example of its use :— 
** Well, Missus, zo you be about agee-an. Well, 
what is it thee-as time, a chiel ora bwoy?” Shake- 
speare has the word in this sense :— 

“ Shepherd (taking up the child). Mercy on’s! a barne, 
A very pretty barne! A boy or a child, | wonder?” — 
* Winter's Tale,’ ILI. iii, 
we in ‘Philaster,’ by Beaumont and Fletcher, 

Ages to come shall know no male of him 
Left to inherit, and his name shall be 
Blotted from earth ; if he bave any child, 
It shall be croasly matched ; the zods themselves 
Shall sow wild strife betwixt her lord and her. 

In the Isle of Wight a chid lamb is a female 

lamb. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


The ‘New English Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘‘ Child,” 
shows that this word was very widely, as well as 
very early, used to distinguish a female infant. 
Has not your correspondent heard the famous 
story of Donald and Dugald }— 

Ton. Iss it a lat or a chilt, this time, Tugalt? 

Tug. Oh. kees (guess), Tonald. 

Ton, Well, Tugalt, iss it a lat? 

Tug. No, Tonald; kess again. 

Ton. Then iss it a chilt, Tugalt? 

Tug. Gh! Somepody must haf tolt you, Tonald. 


The following passage from Shakspere’s ‘ Winter’s 
Tale’ affords an example of child being used for a 
female infant as contradistinguished from a male : 

“Mercy on’sa barne; avery pretty barne! A boy 
or a child, I wonder? A pretty one ; a very pretty one ! 
Sure some ‘scape,”’-—‘ Winter's Tule,’ IIL. iii. 


E. 
[Many other replies are acknowledged. } 


TERMS USED IN CONNEXION WITH THE THUNDER- 
storm (8 §., ii. 201).—I always think it a great 
pity when science endeavours to limit the termino- 
ogy of language to the precise tension of its own 
requirements. In this it labours as the lawyers 
do, who reach an inordinate verbosity, and end by 
losing the meaning which they began by wishing to 
convey. The scientific tension, in like wise, manages 
to break the thread of free and intelligible speech 
80 as to injure human expression by attempting an 
unattainable accuracy. What Pror. Tomiinson 
calls confusion in other European languages touch- 
ing thunder appears to me to be no confusion at 
all. Would it be possible to alter such a phrase as 
“thunder-stricken,” to convey to the scientific 
yurist the precise state of the case, that it was the 
ightning that strack and not the thunder; or if a 
bolt struck the church, would you say it was a 
“ thunderbolt-stricken edifice”? To me such pre- 
cision is paramount nonsense. Science, when writ- 
ing scientifically, may spoil, if it so please, the beauty 
of speech by throwing sentences into the straight 
waistcoat of definition, for science should be 


accurate, and not beautiful. Thunder and light- 
ning are closely married in nature, Why should 
common speech put them asunder? Noel says, 
quoting Racine, ‘‘ Le Dieu qui lance le tonnerre= 
la foudre.” I think this quite correct in poetry and 
in common parlance also. ‘The irresistible thunder 
of artillery ” does not mean the noise only, but the 
ball and flash that accompany or anticipate the 
sound. It is the same with the actual thunder. 
The revenging gods 

’Gainst parricides did all their thunders 7 

‘ ar,’ 
Are we to suppose that Shakspere meant that 
the gods fired blank cartridge at parricides ? Capt. 
Cook’s people told Tupia that they had weapons 
that, like thunder, would destroy him and his in a 
twinkling. Bolts and lightnings would not have 
done half the execution as a matter of expression. 
There is no such word as fulgurare. Facciolati 
gives an impersonal form fulgurat. This does not 
much matter, as there is fulguratio, the flashing of 
lightning. The Greeks had Spovr), thunder, and 
dorpam), lightning; but they united the two 
effects without hesitation, like all the rest of the 
world, for aveuos dotparaios was a wind with 
thunderstorms. What the Creator and all the 
world have joined together let not the scientific 
purist put asunder. Let science keep in its pro- 
vince, and see that it expresses itself properly for 
its own purposes. Beyond that it has nothing to 

do with language. C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch. 


In Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ June 26, 1663, it is curious 
to note the following incorrect use of these terms : 

“ At table discoursing of thunder and lightening, Sir 
W. Rider did tell a story of his own kuowledge, that a 
Genoese gally in Legorne Roads was struck by thunder 
so as the mast was broke a-pieces, and the shackle upon 
one of the slaves was melted clean off his leg without 
hurting bis leg.” 

The burial register of St. Nicholas Church, 
Great Yarmouth, contains the following entry: 
**Robt Gaze a Wearyman [wherryman] Kilt by 
thund and lightening vpon Burrow flatts.” 

E. B. N. 
Chelsea. 


Wipe JAcer §. ii. 128, 218),—‘ The Wild 
Huntsman,’ by Walter Scott, is described by him 
as “a translation, or rather an imitation, of the 
‘Wilde Jiiger’ of the German poet Burger.” See 
the preface to the poem (Scott’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
edit. of 1830, vol. v. p. 368), where is quoted a 
passage from ‘Scottish Descriptive Poems,’ ‘ The 
Spectre Stag: a Legend of the Rhine,’ is to be 
found in ‘Hunting Songs and Ballads,’ by 
R. E, E. Warburton (edit. of 1846, p. 75). In the 
notes Egerton-Warburton, who died December 6, 
1891, says that “the subject of this ballad is taken 
from a collection of German traditions in French, 
there entitled ‘ La Chapelle de la Foret.’” There 
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is a chapter (ix.) headed “The Spectre Huntsman 
and the Furious Host” in ‘Traditions, Super- 
stitions, and Folk-lore’ (chiefly Lancashire and the 
North of England), by Charles Hardwick, 1872, in 
which there is a great deal about superstitions 
similar to that of the Wilde Jiiger. 

Ropert Pierrornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 

May I be allowed to refer your correspondent to 
Mr. C. Hardwick’s ‘ Traditions, Superstitions, and 
Folk-lore’ (1872)? Chap. ix. is devoted to ‘* The 
Spectre Huntsman and the Furious Host.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Orvaces ii. 187, 237).—The ‘ Draper's 
Dictionary ’ is wrong in regarding orris as a corrupt 
form of arras. Orris is from orfrays, written also 
orfraies, orfreis, and orphrey. Under the last 
form in Annandale’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ there 
is an illustration of a monk arrayed in a rochet 
embroidered with orphreys, of which word orvaces 
is evidently another form. Orphreys was gold 
embroidered work, cloth of gold. The term was 
also used of fringes or laces appended to garments. 
The word is used in the ‘Romaunt of the Rose,’ 
ll. 562-4 :— 

And of fyn orfrays hadde she eke 
A chapelet ; #0 semly oon 
Ne werede never mayde upon. 

And again, I]. 1071-6 :— 

Richesse a robe of purpur on hadde, 
Ne trowe not that Pye or madde; 
For in this world is noon hir Ivche, 
Ne by a thousand deelle so riche, 
Ne noon so faire ; for it ful welle 
With orfrays laid was every deelle. 

The word is from O.F. orfrais, which Littré 
derives from aurum Phrygium. 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


Gotpen Rose (8 S. ii. 309).—Particulars 
about the golden rose may be found in Moroni, 
lix. 111 et seg.; Gatticus, 19, 20, 82; Cancellieri, 
*De Secret,’ 534; Delicati, ‘Diario di Leone X. 
(1884), 108 et seq.; and the monagraphs of A. Baldas- 
sarri (Venezia, 1709), and C. Cartari (Rome, 1681); 
also Cod. Vatic., 8326, and ‘Memorie Sopra la 
Rosa d’Oro e sua Instituzione e Benedizione,’ in 
Vatican Library; Durandus ‘ Rationale,’ lib. vi. 
c. 53, n. 8 et sq., ed. Lugd., 1568, p. 311 et seq.; 
Catalani, ‘ Pontificale Romanum,’ ed. Paris, 1851, 
ii. 563 ; also Card. Poli, ‘ Exegesis de...... Rosa.’ 

D. 

Oxford. 


cannot answer Mr. Dow ino’s question, but 
- he bas not already seen it he may like to know 
of a paper on the golden rose, which appeared in 
the Tablet of October 6, 1888, p. 523. 
Eowarp Peacock. 


Mar. Dow tine will find an article on this sub- 
ject by the late Mr. W. J. Thoms in the Shilling 


Magazine, edited by Samuel Lucas, vol. i. in 
either No. Lor No.2. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor, 


(8 i. 294, 341, 442 ; ii, 177).—Your 
correspondent at the last reference is wofully 
wrong if, as it would seem, he takes yede to be the 
preterite of hie, the ied of aitchless ’Arry. Yede 
is a M.E. form of O.E. eode, the weak preterite of 
gan, to go, and therefore means “ went,” nos 
* hastened.” Its pronunciation is shown by the 
following, from Occleve’s poem, ‘De Regimine 
Principum,’ Il. 621 

Whan he was dede, and his obsequies do 
Solempnely, they to the freres yede, 

And bade tho keyes deliuer hem vnto ; 
And as they hem beden, so they dede. 

A parallel, to which attention has not been 
called, is the disyllabic yen, eyes, of such frequent 
occurrence in ancient MSS. (see Halliwell for 
examples). So ‘“‘I ye a thing, I loke upon a 
thing ” (Palsgrave). F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


I fail to see the analogy pointed out by your 
correspondent at the last reference. The y in yede 
is accounted for by the fact that it represents the ¢ 
in edde, which in Anglo-Saxon is used as the past 
tense of gin. So we have the dialectal pronuncia- 
tion yal for ale, from A.-S. ealu, ealo. But what 
has this to do with aisle spelt yele ? 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Jony Hatt, or Basinestoxe ii. 249).— 
The arms of Ric. Hall (clothier), grandfather of 
Bishop Jobn Hall, were, as the monument of the 
bishop at Bromsgrove shows, Sable, crusilly arg., 
three talbots’ heads erased gu. Joseph Hall, 
Bishop of Norwich, bore the same. The Halls of 
Greatford, Arg., chevr. engr. between three talbots’ 
heads erased sa. Tuomas WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton, 


Garnett: Hawrrey (8" S, i. 128).—There can 
be no doubt that John Garnett, Dean of Exeter, 
and formerly Prebendary of Winchester, was also 
Rector of Cliddesden cum Farleigh Wallop, Hants, 
and was buried there on March 18, 1813, having 
died on March 11, at Bruton Street, London. The 
monument to his memory in Farleigh Wallop Church 
bears the following inscription, surmounted by his 
family arms, Az., three griffins’ heads erased or, 
viz. 

“ Sacred to the Memory of the Very Rev. Jobn Gar- 
nett, D.D., Dean of Exeter, Rector of this Parish and 
of Over Wallop, Hants. A man in whom were united 
the generous Friend, the hospitable acquaintance, and 


the kind Master. The unaffected benevolence of his 
disposition and his readiness to promote the interests of 
those who needed bis as<istance gained him the esteem 
of all who bad the happiness of his intimacy, while his 
poli-hed manners conciliated those who were un- 
acquainted with the higher parts of his character, or 
were incapable of properly appreciating their worth, 
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His piety, tho’ pure, was not disgraced by Bigotry or 
Fanaticiem, nor alloyed by any ostentation of peculiar 
sanctity. After spending a life in the duties of his 
profession, the service of his friends, and attention to 
the wants of the poor, He concluded it by a manly and 
Christian death, attentive even in his last moments more 
to the good of othera than his own sufferings. His few 
surviving relatives, uniting with the general voice, have 
erected this monument in commemoration of his virtues,” 

I have a fine mezzotint portrait by C. Turner, 
from the painting by J. J. Halls, which represents 
the dean in his robes, with a view of Exeter 
Cathedral in the distance. He was son of the 
Right Rev. John Garnett, D.D., formerly of St. 
John’s College, and Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, Lord Bishop of Leighlin 
and Ferns ]752, translated to Clogher 1758, and 
who died in Dublin March 14, 1782, of whom 
I have also a mezzotint portrait by McArdell, 
after Gainsborough, bearing the same family arms 
impaled with those of the see of Clogher. In 
Poulson’s ‘ Hist. and Antiq. of Holderness’ there 
is a pedigree showing the descent of the bishop, 
who was born at Lambeth, 1709, from Rev. 
Henry Garnett, Vicar of Kilham, died 1686, 
son of Anthony Garnett, by Margaret, daugh- 
ter of the first Lord Widdrington. There is a 
monument erected by the bishop in Sigglesthorne 
Church, Yorkshire, where his father was rector, 
to the memory of his parents and his brother, the 
Rev. Barnard Garnet, Canon of Ely, who died at 
Bath, 1768. The spelling of the name was in- 
differently “‘ Garnett” and “Garnet,” the latter 
being most general in the earlier periods of all 
branches of this family, and it may be interesting 
to note that the patronym of ‘‘Garnet” was 
introduced into the Wolseley family through the 
marriage of the Bishop of Clogher, for his second 
wife, on April 27, 1758, to Dorothea, widow of 


Joseph Kelly, of Kellymount, Kilkenny, Esq., | 


daughter of Sir Thos. Molyneux, Bart., whose 
eldest daughter, Alice, was wife to Sir Richard 
Wolseley, of Mount Wolseley, co. Carlow, Bart., 
grandfather to Major Garnet Joseph Wolseley, of 
the 25th Borderers, who was father to General 
Viscount Wolseley, G.C.B., &c. I do not know 
the name of Bishop Garnett’s first wife ; but in a 
pedigree of “ Lloyd” at the College of Arms it 
appears that one of his daughters, Mary, was 
married to Humphrey Evans Lloyd, of Wrex- 
ham, a major-general in the Russian service, and 
another daughter, Amelia, was married to James 
Halls, of Colchester. Mention is also made of a 
Jobn Garnett, in the service of the Bank of Eng- 
land, related to the bishop’s family ; but I cannot 
hear of him there. F. Brooxssank Garver. 


The Rev. John Garnett, son of a cook in Fetter 
Lane, London, entered St. Paul’s School on 
June 24, 1763, then aged nine, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1775, where he graduated 
B.A. as third Junior Optime in 1779, proceeding 


M.A. in 1782, and D.D. in 1810. He was fellow 
of his college from 1781 to 1791. 

Mr. Garnett, who was installed Prebendary of 
Winchester (fourth stall) on Dec. 12, 1792, was 
instituted to the vicarage of Preston Candover, 
Hants, on April 1, 1800, and to the rectory of 
Cliddesden, in the same county, on Dec. 29, 1803. 
He became Chaplain in Ordinary to George IIL; 
Prebendary of Exeter Feb. 10,1810; and Dean 
of Exeter Feb. 24, 1810. He died in Bruton 
Street, London, on March 11, 1813, aged sixty-five, 
and was buried at Farleigh Wallop, Hants (Gent. 
Mag, 1813, vol. Ixxxiii. part i. p. 389). 

The Rev. John Hawtrey, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1759, M.A. 1762, Vicar 
of Ringwood, Hants, was installed Prebendary of 
Winchester (eleventh stall) on April 14, 1803, 
and instituted to the vicarage of Preston Candover, 
Hants, on June 25, 1804. He died in the Close, 
Winchester, April 8, 1817, in his eighty-first year 
(Gent. Mag., 1817, vol. Ixxxvii. part i. p. 381). 

Daniet 

17, Hilldrop Creecent, N. 


Catvary §, ii. 288).—The following, from 
Dean Stanley’s ‘Sinai and Palestine’ (1875, p. 451, 
note 2) may be of interest :-— 

“Tt may be well to remind the reader that there are 
two errors implied in the popular expression ‘ Mount 
| Calvary.’ 1. There is in the Scriptural narrative no 

mention of a mount or bill, 2. There is no such name 

| as ‘Calvary.’ The passage from which the word is 
| taken in Tete xxiii. 33 is merely the Latin trans- 
lation (‘ Calvaria ’) of what the Evangelist calls ‘a skull’ 
Kpavov.” James Hooper. 


Norwich. 

The controversy about this relic seems to be 
finally settled by Mr. Walter Besant, in the Queen, 
the Ladies’ Newspaper, of October 8, on p. 574, 
column 3. Este. 


GerarD, oF FLamBerns, co. MippLesEx §S, 
ii. 243). — My notes make Sir Gilbert, first baronet 
of Flambards, to be son of Will Gerard, by Dorothy, 
daughter of Richard Page, of Sudbury Court, 
Harrow. This William was son of another William, 
by Dorothy, daughter of John Ratcliffe. My 
interest in the matter is that Sir Gilbert became 
owner of the chief manor of Aston Clinton by 
his marriage with Mary Barrington, and I should 
like the records in my parish history to be accurate, 
I do not pretend to any trustworthy authority. 
Was Sir Charles Gerard’s wife Horatia? Browne 
Willis says, in his ‘Note on a Visit to Aston 
Clinton,’ 1749, “It is now the jointure of 
Lady Honora.” The lady’s great- grandmother 
was Honora. There is no mention in the pedigree 
of William Gerard (brother of Sir Charles, I take 
it), presented by Sir Francis to the rectory of 
Aston Clinton, December 6, 1676. He died 
June, 1706. Nor is there mention of a William 
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Gerard, presented to Aston Clinton about 1630, 
and deprived for nonconformity in 1662, when he 
became a preacher at Watford. He was buried at 
Aston, August 28, 1672. There is no mention 
of the daughter and heiress of Sir Charles, Elizs- 
beth, wife of Miles Stapleton, and after of War- 
wick Lake. By her devise Aston Clinton went 
to the Lakes. Sir Francis, died 1704, left two 
daughters, one married to — Le Thuillier, the 
other, Isabella, wife (first) of Sir John Fryer and 
(secondly) of Viscount Palmerston. Thomas was 
probably the Thomas Gerard, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, who was curate of Ashendon with Dorton 
1673, and took bis M.A. June 7, 1672. John 
Gerard is given as seventh son of William Gerard 
and Dorothy Page. But was he not son of Sir 
Gilbert? I have thought him the Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who died 1690. He 
could hardly have been son of William who died 
1583, unless there were two John Gerards of 
Trinity College. A John Gerard, Rector of Dray- 
ton Beauchamp, died 1650. Four daughters of 
Sir Gilbert are omitted here, probably as given 
in easily accessible pedigrees. Three of the 
daughters were married. THomas WILLIAMs, 
Aston Clinton. 


Four sons of the first William Gerard, of Flam- 
berds, were educated at Gonviile and Caius Col- 
lege, and their names appear in Dr. and Mrs. 
Venn’s ‘ Admissions to Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege,’ published a few years ago, and also in the 
Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire An- 
tiquarian Society, 1888, where the Lancashire and 
Cheshire portions of Dr. and Mrs. Venn’s book 
are reprinted and annotated. These entries supply 
the ages, birthplaces, and schools of Felix, Philip, 
Richard, and Thomas Gerard, as well as of their 
cousin Thomas, eldest son of Sir Gilbert Gerard, 
Attorney General. E. A. 

Manchester. 


Sir Charles Gerard, of the Lancashire family, 
married Penelope, niece of Mary Fitton, Lord 
Herbert’s innamorato, who thus became Gerard 
of Gawsworth. From this couple descended Fitton 
Gerard, third Earl of Macclesfield, died 1702, when 
the title died out. Can any correspondent oblig- 
ingly trace the descent of the Gawsworth domain 
to its present holder ? A. H. 


Dr. Lancetor Anprewes, Bisnop or Win- 
CHESTER (8" §. ii. 327).—He was born in 1555. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Chichester Novem- 
ber 3, 1605; translated to Ely September 22, 
1609, and from Ely to the Bishopric of Winchester 
February 18, 1619. He died September 25, 1626, 
and was buried with great pomp in St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark. 

“ Every memoir of Bishop Andrewes that I have con- 
sulted is little else than a reproduction, or an abridge- 
ment, of the Life originally published by Isaaceon, in 


1650. In the corrected edition of the works of Bishop 
Andrewes, edited by the Rev. James Bliss, Isaacson’s 
memoir is reprinted, and enriched with valuable notes by 
the editor.” 

Thus wrote Mr. H. W. King, Secretary to the 
Essex Archeological Society, in his valuable and 
interesting paper ‘On the Ancestry of Bishop 
Andrewes and his connection with Horndon-on- 
the-Hill.’ It is printed in ‘ More about Stifford 
and its Neighbourhood, Past and Present,’ by the 
Rev. William Palin (1872), and contains additions 
not fonnd elsewhere. H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Bishop Andrewes was born in 1555, and became 
Bishop of Winchester in 1619. A life of him 
appears in Cassan’s ‘ Lives of the Bishops of Win- 
chester,’ 1827, vol. ii. pp. 81-109, at which last refer- 
ence there is a list of authorities. There may also be 
mention of Wood’s ‘ Fasti Oxon.,’ vol. i. col. 751, 
fol., 1691. There is a notice, of very recent date, of 
the ‘Greek Devotions,’ in the edition by P. G. 
Medd for the S.P.C.K., 1891. There is a ‘ Life’ 
by A. T. Russell, 1863, but I only know it by 
name. Ep. MarsHALt, 


Your correspondent Mr. Frank E, Briss will 
find an exhaustive biography of Bishop Andrewes 
in the first volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ written by Canon Overton. There is 
also a most excellent essay on Lancelot Andrewes, 
by the late Dean Church, in the ‘ Masters of 
English Theology.’ G. Prosser. 

45, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


Otiver CromwEtt Fiction (8 §. i. 515; 
ii. 12, 75, 372).—Among the poems relating to 
Cromwell must be included the admirable lines, 
written by Andrew Marvell in presence of the 
dead Cromwell, beginning this :— 

1 caw him dead : a leaden slumber lies, 
And mortal sleep over those wakeful eyes, 


Ricuarp Epecumse, 
2, Reichs Strasse, Dresden. 


Forx-tore (8 §, ii. 305).—I think the method 
of using the sieve and shears as a means of detecting 
a thief must be imperfectly described by C. 8. The 
sieve was probably so poised upon the shears that it 
would be very likely to turn unless the holder was 
very watchfu), so that in any moment when he 
ceased to be careful or at the time when the 
muscles became tired the sieve would turn while 
in front of some unlucky victim who might be 
standing in the circle. This is practically the 
principle on which the divining rod is operated. 

BuasHILt. 


“ Th’ oracle of sieve and shears,” as it is termed 
in ‘ Hudibras,’ is a very old superstition. 


Is it fair to readers of ‘N. & Q. that an 
| Anonymous correspondent, quoting an anonymous 
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farmer, residing in an anonymous village, should 
seriously relate the occurrence of a quaint miracle 
in an unknown hall, at an undated period? The 
circumstances related by ©. S. are charmingly 
interesting, but their history comes in a voice from 
acloud. There are a good many old men about 
who tell stories, James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


New ‘Lire or Daniet Deror’ §, ii. 326). 
—Under this heading reference is made to a por- 
trait of Defoe by Kneller. May I ask the question, 
From what painting did Freeman make the en- 
graving which is inserted in Robinson’s ‘ History 
of Stoke Newington’? It was “Published by 
Cochrane & Co., 11, Waterloo Place, 1831.” Tn 
case Mr. Wricat has not seen ‘Stifford and its 
Neighbourhood,’ by the Rev. W. Palin, he may 
like to have his attention drawn to a note and 
some extracts from the registers of Chadwell, 
St. Mary, concerning the Foes and the unsuccess- 
ful tile factory. They will be found on pp. 92 and 
93. I mention the pages, as the index is of no use. 

H. G. GrirrinHoore. 

24, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Mixp=Norice (8 S. ii. 186).—For this 
usage we may compare the following passage 
from the ‘ Tempest,’ II. ii. 14-17 :— 

Caliban. Lo, now, lo! 
Here comes a spirit of his, and to torment me 
For bringing wood in slowly. I'll fall flat ; 
Percbance he will not mind me. 
Cf. also ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ I. i. 254 :— 
My lord, you nod; you do not mind the play. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Minded occurs eight times in Shakespeare. In 
six lines it means disposed, in two others clearly 
reminded. See ‘Winter’s Tale,’ III. ii. 26, and 
* Coriolanus,’ V. i. 18. Este. 


Cuarter or (1553) 
S. ii. 267, 336)—Since my note in answer to the 
of Mr. C. ps, of Baltimore, 

have found, among my own books, « small quarto 
MS., probably circa 1760, which gives a full and 
evidently careful copy of the King Edward VI. 
charter of June 28 (and the seventh year of his 
reign), 1553. If Mr. Puetps desires to have a 
copy of this apparently “ official copy,” I shall be 
glad to have one made for him. Este. 


“ Avaltep or” §. ii. 325).—We are glad 
that attention has again been called to the slipshod 
English of our leaders of thought, and as ‘ N. & Q.’ 
is the organ of “ literary men,” it is especially fitted 
to purge our language of such perilous stuff. But 
Priscian, like Ceesar’s wife, should be above sus- 
picion. I confess there is one expression in Mr. 
Watrorp’s note which does not seem to me to be 
pure English undefiled. He says: “I met the 


phrase [availed of] twice.” Could a traveller say 
**T met Westminster Abbey last week”? Would 
it be correct to say, ‘‘ Travelling through Strat- 
ford I met Shakespeare’s house”? In a word, Is 
not reciprocity included in the verb meet? We 
can say, “ When Greek meets Greek,” ‘‘I met a 
friend yesterday”; but we cannot say, “I met a 
house,” “‘I met a word,” “I met York Minster,” 
meaning I lighted on, I casually saw, I came 
across. Inall such cases we must say “I met with.” 
‘N. & Q.’ is such high authority that we shall find 
the ‘N. E. D.’ citing Mr. Watrorv’s letter to 
prove that the expression referred to has the seal 
and stamp of the most noted writers of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Of course these 
remarks would be quite out of place if Mr. Wat- 
FORD had not called attention to careless writing. 
If I am right, I am sure Mr. Watrorp will excuse 
this freedom. If I am wrong, I will bear correction 
patiently. E. Copuam Brewer, 


Iexativs (8% S. ii. 209, 278).—I have received 
an interesting reply anonymously to the above. 
Although it taxes an expression of mine as 
“ hardly fair,” I am so far fair as to wish to give 
it currency, for the sake of its learning and in- 
terest 

“It is hardly a fair way of putting it to call the tra- 
dition of Ignatius as‘atale got up.’ It is at least nine 
hundred years old, and not improbably arose from the 
appellation he gives himself, Theophoros. This, if the 
accent is, as most MSS. give it, on tie third syllable, is 
‘bearer of God’; if the accent is on the second syllable, 
‘borne by God,’ This interpretation may have been 
supported by a probably misunder-tood assertion of his 
own, in which he is eupposed to have said that he had 
seen Christ (after his ascension the present text adds). 
Now he is translated as saying ‘1 know Christ to be (olives 
after His ascension.” The Greek word might be read ‘ 
saw,’ and so St. Jerome, Xc., interpreted it, but the words 
would hardly bear it. St, Jerome accepted the supposed 
assertion. St. Chrysostom, according to Dr. Jacobsen, 
knew nothing of St. Ignatius knowing Christ, or of the 
story of his being a child borne in the Redeemer’s arms, 
and yet St. Chrysostom gathered all he could about 
St. Ignatius. There is nothing intrinsically ‘improbable’ 
in ‘ the fanciful notion.’ ” 

The tradition is nine hundred years old. Well, 
if it were no older, that is just the date of half the 
pious frauds. Then follows a doubt about the 
right accent. If the second be right, “it may have 
been supported by a probably misunderstood asser- 
tion of his own.” (Italics are mine.) The Greek 
word might be read two ways. St. Jerome accepted 
the supposed assertion. St. Chrysostom certainly 
did not. This seems to be all that Dr. Jacobson 
would have been justified in saying. For him to 
declare that St. Chrysostom knew nothing of 
St. Iynatius’s assertion is quite an opinion of his 
own, and nothing more. That St. Chrysostom 
knew of the tradition might, on the contrary, be 
assumed for certain in the case of a man of such 
intellect and information as he. To take this view 
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is the strongest possible negation of the truth of 
the tradition. St. Chrysostom knew it well and 
did not think it worth his notice. 

My anonymous correspondent says : “ There is 
nothing intrinsically improbatle in ‘the fanciful 
notion.’” If he had said impossible I should have 
agreed with him. Only Ignatius’s seven epistles 
are considered genuine, and of these Ussher pub- 
lished but six, rejecting that to Polycarp, so that 
the evidence drawn from the MSS. is not very 
likely “to make this fanciful notion appear 
eredible.” C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch. 


Bisnor Jonnsox, or Worcester (8 §, ii. 
308).—The only engraved portrait of this prelate 
which is mentioned in Evans’s ‘ Catalogue’ is a 
quarto one by J. Ross, taken from “a bust in his 
monument by Nollekens in Worcester Cathedral.” 

J. F. Mansercu, 

Liverpool. 


Bansripce Farrs (8" §. ii. 307).—From infor- 
mation gleaned in the course of frequent conver- 
sations with the venerable author of the ‘ House 
of Downshire’ (Belfast, Archer & Sons, 1881), I 
am enabled to reply to Mr. Linn’s query. 

Harris was mistaken in stating, in his history 
of the county Down, that the public sales of linen 
were made at fairs. Brown webs, and also those 
that were bleached, were disposed of at markets, 
and not at fairs, the latter occurring twice or four 
times in the year, while the markets were held 
weekly. The Earl of Hillsborough, who rose to 
the rank of Marquis in 1789, is the nobleman to 
whom Harris refers, and was Colonial Secretary in 
the days of George III. Previous to his English 
appointment the earl attended at the Irish House 
of Lords; he was an active member of the “ Linen 
Board,” and when the law was passed providing 
that all brown linen webs, before being offered for 
sale in the markets, were to be examined by one of 
the “Seal Masters,” who, on finding the article 
correct, placed his seal on the lap yard, or outer 
fold, many of the weavers rebelled against the 
innovation. Lord Downshire appointed a Hills- 
borough man as Seal Master, but the formidable 
front presented by the weavers caused him to be 
afraid of entering on his duties. This was in 1762; 
and on a market day in Lisburn, the nobleman, 
who was somewhat of an athlete, and was reputed 
to have vanquished some of the professional 
pugilists, accompanied by the Seal Master, stood 
at the entrance to the Linen Hall, and refused 
admittance to any weaver who would not have 
his web officially examined and sealed. The result 
was a victory for law, and from that time all 
became plain sailing. 

As Secretary of State under the Duke of 
Grafton’s administration, the earl could doubtless 
have had almost any patent passed, but fairs and 


markets were held in Banbridge when George I. 
was king. 

Trevor, first Baron Hillsborough, lived in the 
reign of William III., and died in 1742. His son 
Wills, whom your correspondent mentions, was at 
that time twenty-four years of age. 

W. W. Davies. 


Glenmore, Lisburn, co, Antrim. 


Mr. Lixw will probably find what he requires 
in the recently published Markets and Tolls Com- 
mission Report. It is hardly likely, moreover, 
that the patent of 1767 should be without some 
reference to the existing patent, if any; and I 
would suggest that the copy enrolled in Chancery 
should be perused. Q. V. 


Morayr’s ‘ History or Essex’ (8" S. ii, 143, 
234, 293).—My note at the second reference above 
was already long, but perhaps I may be allowed 
now, for the sake of W. C. W. and others, to 
transcribe the full list of Mr. Hills’s donations to 
the Corporation of Colchester :— 

1. Deeds, &c., of a rentary in St. Botolph’s, Colchester, 
co. Essex.—This book contains a collection of original 
deeds relating to property in Colchester, of the dates of 
1533, 1561, 1592, 1612, 1637. 

2. Book of Antique Seals, 

3. Book of Seals. 1783. 

4. Book of Seals. Families, 

. Book of Royal Seals. Monarchs, princes, and 
nobles, 

6. Book of Seals. Capt. Astley, 1764. 

7. Book of Monastic Seals. 

8. Book of Essex Charters, containing original deeds, 
charters, rentals, &c., in the parishes and manors of 
Ardleigh, Brightlingsea, Colchester, Harwich, Hatfield 
Peverel, Hedingham Castle, Mersea, Newport, Thaxted, 
Tilty. Waltham Holy Cross, Witham. 

9. Book—Colchester Collections, MSS, 

10. Book of original Charters, relating to the county of 
Essex, alphabetically arranged. 

11. MS, Collections relating to the town of Colchester, 

12. Book of Tracings from ancient MSS, in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

13, Book of the Rev. P. Morant’s Ecclesiastical Pre- 
ferments. 

14, Book of Writing and Alphabets. 

15. Book of Extracts from Court Rolls, 

16. Book of Extracts from Oath Book, 

17. Parcel of Divinity, being MS. sermons of Morant, 

Also manuscript of Morant’s ‘History of Essex,’ 
chiefly the work of Wm. Holman, of Halstead, in twenty- 
two parcels, divided into sections of parishes, manors, &c, 

In 1770, only two years after the publication of 
Moranv’s ‘ History,’ appeared the first three of the 
six vols, 8vo., comprising ‘‘ A New and Complete 
History of Essex, from a late Survey, compared 
with the most celebrated Historians, &., by a 
Gentleman.” The fourth volume was published in 
1771, and the fifth and sixth in 1772. Mr. Mauil- 
man’s work, therefore, trod close on the heels of 
Mr. Morant’s. At the end of his short ‘* Address 
to the Reader” he says, ‘‘ Great acknowledgments 
are due from the Editor to the Reverend and 
learned P. Morant, F.S.A., for many valuable 
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hints which will occasionally illustrate this work.” 
A comparison of the two books proves that Muil- 
man’s historical and manorial account of the 
parishes is seldom more than an epitomized tran- 
script of Morant’s, or of a source common to both. 
The chief independent value of the later work is in 
the far fuller accounts given of the churches, 
monuments, and inscriptions, and the writer 
would seem to have made a personal inspection 
of most of the parishes. What was his Christian 
name? The book is dedicated to Peter Muilman, 
Esq., and Morant (ii. 562) says that he had only 
one son living, Richard Muilman, Esq., married 
to Mary, daughter to James Jurio, M.D. Richard 
lived at Spains Hall, Great Yeldham. The only 
other subscriber named Muilman then living in 
England was Henry, of Dagenbam, and it would 
seem that one or other of theee persons should 
have the credit of authorship, probably the former. 
Halkett and Laing give no help. 
Ceci: 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Strange Survivals: Some Chapters in the History of 
Man, By 8. Baring-Gou'd, M.A. (Methuen & Co.) 
Mr. Barine-Gounp's contributions to folk-lore and 
s0-called diab!erie are the most spirited and entertaining 
books in their class which we possess. We have here 
another volume overflowing with interest and with sug- 
gestion. Beginning with “ Foundations,” under which 
title he supplies much information concerning kirk- 
grims and the like, some of it ghostly enough, he con- 
tinues with gables, ovens, beds, and the like, until he 
concludes with the origin of “ Raising the Hat.” Some- 
times, as in “Striking a Light,” he deals with subjects 
which, though still within living memory, are beginning to 
rank as antiquities, Tinder-boxes, such as were used until 
about half a century ego for striking a light, were com- 
mon enough. One, he say, can now scarcely be found, 
We remember, in connexion with this subject, an inven- 
tion of a German, called, we believe, Schlesinger, con- 
sisting of a jar with some yo" at the top which 
produced instantaneously a light, and was for a time 
something more than a toy. We have read Mr, Baring- 
Gould’s book from beginning to end. It is full of quaint 
= various information, and there is not a dull page 

it, 


accuracy and ability. In a second volume he had 

sed to treat of its later history under the Saracen = 

ormar. conquerors, but—the rest is silence. 

The book is judiciously illustrated with careful repre- 
sentations of Sicilian coins. Many of these are of uncom- 
mon beauty. Nothing, for instance, could surpass the 
spirit and faithfulness with which the eagle and crab and 
fieh are depicted on a coin of Akrayas, circa 415 B,c. 


The Influence and Development of English Gild. 
illustrated by the Hutory of the Gulds 
By F. A. Hibbert. (Cambridge, 


Tals is the Thirlwall Dissertation for 1851, and is the 
fifth number of the “Cambridge Historical Essays,” » 
series which, if it be continued as it has been begun, will 
form @ valuable addition to our historical literature. Mr, 
Hibbert has acted prudently in restricting his researches 
to the gilds of one town. Gild literature is now volu- 
minous, If a work of this kind is to be instructive it is 
necessary to restrict its area, There may have been 
personal reasons, with which the public is unacquainted 
which induced Mr. Hibbert to select the Shrewsbury 
gilds for purposes of study. However this may have 
been, a better selection could not have been made. 
Shrewebur is an English town, but its nearness to the 
Welsh border makes its medizeval history a subj-ct of no 
little 
Gilds are a new subject to many of us. It is 

recently that their history bas been stindied by any 
8 few local antiquaries. Now their svcial and political 
interest has become well established, and “ practical ” 
people are beginning to see that the customs and statutes 
of the old craft-gilds have a message for us which it 
would be the height of folly to neglect. Gilds were of 
many kinds. They may, however, be roughly separated 
into two clasees—the “ gilda mercatoria,” from which 
many of our municipal corporations have been evolved 
and the religious and trade gilds, which, important as 
they were, formed a distinctly inferior class. e have 
not space to follow Mr. Hibbert down through the cen- 
turies, but we cannot conclude without remarking that 
he bas pointed out that, beginning as they did at an 
early period on a strictly democratic though narrowly 
protectionist basie, the gilds became at length narrow 
oligarchies, devoting their wealth and power not as in 
old daye to the service of the people, but to that of a few 
rich men. In former days gilds existed in every town 
almost, indeed, in every village in the land. The greater 
part of them were swept away in the reign of Edward V1. 
Some few were permitted to remain, but the old gpirit 
had departed, Trades unions and benefit clubs now fill 
their place. The latter are in many ways so similar to 
the gilds of the Middle Ages that it is not easy to believe 
that the likeness between the two is merely accidental. 
The oldest benefit clubs are said to have sprung up in 


The Story of the Nations,—Sicily. By E. A, Fr » 
LL.D. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tuts posthumous work of the lamented Prof. Freeman is, 
on the whole, worthy of his great reputation, The story 
of Sicily, indeed, is wanting in the element of unity and 
continuity which would make it of first-rate historical 
interest. It is only by « stretch of courtesy that Sicily 
finds a place at ail in this “Story of the Nations” 
series, as it never b a homog nation. Ite 
insular and central position, however, in the great 
thoroughfare of the Mediterranean made it a natural 
stepping-stone between the East and the West; and 
it was thus predestinated to be the meeting-place and 
battle-field of many of the famous nations of antiquity. 
The varying fortunes of the island as it passed under 
the hands of the Pbeenicians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, Prof. Freeman traces here with bis well-known 


the middle of the last century. Thus there is a couple 
of centuries to bridge over. We should not be surprised 
if it were some day to be demonstr ted that the benefit 
clubs of to-day are really the descendants of some one or 
more of the gilds which were so ruthlessly pillaged in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Mr. Hibbert does not 
speak very distinctly on the subject, but we gather that 
he is inclined to accept provisionally the suggestion that 
the connexion is a real one. This little volume has a 
remarkably good index, 


Revelation and the Bible, By R, F. Horton, M.A, 
(Fisher Unwin. 

Tuis is essentially a book for the present time. Mr. 

Horton knows the modern criticism of the Bible, and he 

is not afraid of it. On the contrary, so far from dread- 

ing it as an enemy of the Christian faith, he bails it as a 
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most useful ally, which has solved far more difficulties 
than it has suggested, The things it destroys be holds 
to be only the destructible element, which deserved to be 
destroyed—the rust, not the jewel, of the casket. The 
old literal interpretation may sometimes perish, but the 
true spiritual meaning survives and gains a new vitality. 
All this Mr, Horton, who confesses himself to be a 
pupil of Prof. Driver, sets forth with admirable skill and 
good sense—in a popular and readable style, moreover, 
to which his master makes no pretension. The nature 
and being of God are, according to Mr. Horton, the one 
subject of revelation ; the vehicle employed is but of 
secondary importance. “ Revelation is not necessarily 


historical truth. A parable may convey more revelation | 


than the most exact chronological table; and a myth in 
the hands of an inspired writer may teach more about 
God than Darwin's ‘ Descent of Man.’” As a fair ex- 

ition of the new scholarship we can recommend the 
Pook to those timid folks who would fain ignore the 
inevitable progress of Biblical criticism. It will instruct 
without shocking their conservative feelings, 


Coins and Medals, their Place in History and Art. By 
the Authors of the British Museum Official Catalogues. 
Edited by Stanley Lane-Poole. (Stock.) 

We are very glad to be able to report that this useful 
and pretty book has already reached a second edition. 
It will be of service to the practised numismatist, but 
the object, we imagine, for which it has been written is 
to give to those who have made no special study of coins 
a general knowledge of the issues of the mints of the 
world from the earliest times. Such a book was much 
wanted. We cannot read the history of any period ex- 
cept the very earliest where coins are not mentioned, 
and it is important that we should have at hand some- 
thing to help the imagination to picture what the cir- 
culating medium of the country or age we happen to be 
interested in was like. We imagine there are many 
people who think that a coin of Hadrian and of Charle- 
magne had much the same appearance, This book will 
destroy such crude surmises. 

Although the work of various hand, unity of cha- 
racter has been attained. It is not, indeed, safe to praise 
one part of the volume at the expense of the rest. We 
ourselves have derived the most new knowledge from 
Mr. C. F. Keary'’s account of the coinage of Christian 
Europe. Most English collectors have confined them- 
selves to the Greek and Roman series, and the coins of 
their own land. If we wish to study the medizval 
coinages of continental Europe we must visit Paria, 
Vienna, or the Hague. This last collection is remark- 
ably rich in fine and rare medizval specimens. 

t. Percy Gardner's paper on * Early Oriental Coins’ 
contains a mass of knowledge which nas never before 
been brought together, at least in this country. Chinese 
coins, we must say, have little interest for us. Mr. 
Terrien de la Couperie has, however, done his best to 
explain them. He is, we believe, one of the very few 
persons in Europe who havea thorough knowledge of the 
numismatic history of China, 


WE have received an Historical Sketch of the Parish 
of St. Martin, Colchester, It is but a pamphlet of fifteen 
pages, but contains useful information. For every fact 
a reference is given, St, Martin's, though, of course, 
not a Roman building, is, so far as the tower is con- 
cerned, built of Roman materials. This seems to show 
that when it was built—the structure is Norman— 
Roman buildings were ati! standing which could be used 
as quarries. The compiler gives a list of the rectors, 
from Henry Toche, who died in 1327, to the present 
time. The earlier part is taken from Newcourt’s ‘ Re- 
pertorium Ecclesiasticum.’ The early registers have 


been lost. The first entry in those now remaining is of 
the year 1622. 


Tue fifth volume of the “Aldine” Shelley, edited by 
Mr. Buxton Forman (Bell & Sons), includes the con- 
| cluding section of the ‘ Juvenilia,’ the interest of which 
| is, as the editor says, merely biographical or critical, the 
‘Posthumous Poems,’ printed by Mra. Shelley in 1824, 
&c. An index of first lines will be a great comfort to 
the student. 


We learn with much regret of the death at Clifton, 
on the llth inst., of our esteemed and assiduous con- 
tributor Thomas Adolphus Trollope. Born in 1816, Mr. 
Trollope, the son of Thomas Adolphus Tro!lope and the 
famous Mrs. Trollope, was five years older than his 
brother Anthony, He was educated in Winchester and 
at Alban Hall, Oxford, and made his first appearance as 
a writer in 1840 with a book on Brittany. Other descrip- 
tive writings and novels fullowed, until the number of 
volumes he published, exclusive of contributions to 
periodicals and journals, was over sixty. The most im- 

ortant of these is his ‘ History of the Commonweaith of 
‘lorence,’ in four volumes, published in 1865, His interest 
in ‘ N. & Q.’ was maintained to the last, and a contribu- 
tion from his pen appears in the present number. 


Tue Rev. George Hennesay (St. Peter’s, Muswell Hill, 
N.) will shortly issue by subscription, as the result of 
nine years’ research, a complete record, from the earliest 
times to 1886, of institutions to beneficesand ecclesiastical | 
dignities in London, Middlesex, and Westminster. The 
work, in two parts, will contain, ix‘er alia, a short his- 
tory of each parish represented, with biographies of a 
large number of the beneficed clergy, references to and 
extracts from several thousand wills, and other notes of 
interest to the genealogist and topographer, 


Tue Leadenhall Press announce the closing of the sub- 
scription list on the last day of this month for ‘ London 
City Suburbs,’ by Percy Fitzgerald, with three hundred 
illustrations by Wm. Luker, jun. Tbe book is to be pub- 
lished at two guineas, and subscribers are to have it for 
a guinea. We learn that the Queen has commanded the 
dedication. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not ily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of tions correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Tuos. Ratcurrrs.—‘ The Booke of Honor and Armes’ 
is believed to be by Sir William Segar, Knt., though the 
authorship is sometimes assigned to “ Richard Ihones,” 
who signs the dedication. Its date is 1590, 

To the sender of a letter addressed to Percy G. Stone, 
—We have not this gentleman's address. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
| We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
| munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
| to this rule we can make no exception. 
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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’ s s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Pictures or Lev 


FRANCES GERARD, 

\ R. GERALD MARSHALL’S NEW SYSTEM 
of CHEAP ABSTRACTS from ancient WILLS and RECOKDS 

has greatly helped many amateurs to construct most interesting pedi- 

grees. Advice free.—Care of Mr. Pirazzoli, 124, High-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


OOKBINDING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 

by a PRACTICAL BINDER at moderate prices. Estimates 

furnished; large or small quantities; Libraries Bound or Kepaired ; 

Binding for the Trade —SHELLEY, 81, Carter-lane, Broadway, Ludgate- 
hill, 1861. 


0OKS BOUGHT. —To Executors, Solicitors, &c. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & OO., 37, Piccadilly, and 136, Strand, 
Second-hand Booksellers, RCHASE LIBKARI iS, or Smaller Col- 
lections of Books, in town or country, and give the utmost value ino 
cash; also value for Probate. Experien valuers promptly sent. 
Removals without trouble or expense to sellers. Libraries Catalogued 
and Arranged. Established 1816. 
Telegraphic address, Bookm-n, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


HE CURRENCY, BANKING, ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITIES, TRADE, WINES, BREWING, FARMING, &e. 


Catalogue of Scarce Works on Political Economy just published 
JAMES STILLIE, 19, George-street, Edinburgh. 


AM preparing a Second Edition of ‘ ANGE. 
LICA KAUFPFMANN.” I should be obliged if any one having 
tters concerning the artist would communicate with 
Ashleigh, 17, Clapham Common. 


IBRARIAN s PLEASE NOTE.—Fully illustrated 


4 LISTS of following will be sent on application to MARL- 
BOROUGH, GOULD & CO., Old Bailey, E.C. 


The ‘*MARLBOROUGH PATENT PAMPHLET 
CASES,” in 30 sizes, from 1s. to 3s. each. 
The **MARLBOROUGH PATENT MAGAZINE 


CASES.” Special Cases for all leading Magazines. ‘Athenwum,’ 
2s. 6 i 


Notes and Queries,’ 2s 

The “MARLBOROUGH PATENT CARD CATA- 
LOGUE CASES,” in the form of a book, with a steel rod and 
removable cards, &c. Price 5s. and 6s. Postage, 6d. extra. 


The **MARLBOROUGH ADJUSTABLE BOOK 
COVER.” Patent paper covers to slip on volumes of any ordinary 
thickness. Specimen box, ls. ; by post, ls. 3d. 

Of all Stationers and Booksellers. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IR K BECK BAN K 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery-iane. 
THREE PER CEN’. INTERES? allowed on DEPOSITS, repay- 
able on demand. 
WO PEK CENT. on CURRENT on the minimum 
month! balance, when not drawn belo 
STUCKs, SHARES, aud ANNU Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THKEE PER CENT. per 
anDum on each completed £1. 

“FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


:RIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 

DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close 
to Common, three minutes’ from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, invigorating 
air.—R. G., Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Wells. 


(CHISLEHURST ome the Railway Station, ond 
delightfully situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LET, for the 
residue of Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENUVE, 
with spacious and lofty Keception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 
Dressing Kooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houres, &c., and aii 
the adjuncts of a Gentieman's first-class establishment, urrounded by 
14) acres of perfectly charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture. Original rent, 360/. per annum. No 
remium.— Detailed particulars, &c., may be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 
urst, Kent; or from Mr. DAVID J. CHATTELL, of 29a (corner of), 


Lincoin’s Inu-Se!és and Chisieburst, who stropgly recommends the 
property. 


Now ready, 
Volume I.—a.p. 1198 to 1485—of 
A CALENDAR to the FEET of FINES for 
LONDON and MIDDLESEX, preserved at the Public Record 
Office. The Fine formed part of the conveyance and settiement ot land 
and thus contain matter of obvious 1 
importance. 
The Index to Vol. I. contains over 8 000 cntries. 
To be obtained from the compilers, 


HARDY & PAGE, Record Agents, 21, Old-buildings, 
Lincoln's Inn, London. 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 


BRer LESSONS | in ASTRONOMY. By W. T. 


G. STON 


21, Wi E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS, 
HORT CATECHISM of ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RAS. Price One Penny. 
~~ by GEORGE STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster 

Ww, 


W. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Xquare 16mo, cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 


in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 


large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
Trays, &c. 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 

J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


BRAND & CO.'S 
BEEF 
BOUILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, W. 


OLLOWA\ AY’S PILLS.— Good Spirits.—Every 


one has frequently experienced sudden personal changes trom 
gaiety to gloom. The wind and weather oftentimes receive the blame 
when a faulty digestion is alone the cause of the depression. Holloway's 
Pills can be honestly recommended for regulating a disordered stomach 
and improving digestion. They entirely remove the sense of fulness 
and oppression after eating. They clear the furred tongue, and act asa 
wholesome stimulant to the liver, and as a gentie aperient to the 
bowels. They healthfully rouse both body and mind. Holloway’s Pi'ls 
are the best known antidotes for want of appetite, nausea, ae 
heartburn, languor, depression, and that apathy so characteristic 
chronic d of the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8. II. Nov. 19,92, 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to announce 
that Mrs. OLIPHANT’S New Novel, ‘ The 
HEIR PRESUMPTIVE and the HEIR 
APPARENT, is now ready at all Boookstalls and 


Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN & CO. London. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. MARION CRAWFORD’'S NEW NOVEL. 
DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
NEW POEM BY MR. ALFRED AUSTIN, 
FORTUNATUS the PESSIMIST. By Alfred Austin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" Ia fact, the best of Mr. Austin’s works.” 
NEW BOOK OF POEMS BY MR. WILLIAM WATSON. 
LACHRYMZ MUSARUM, and other Poems. By William Watson, 


Author of ‘Wordsworth’'s Grave,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
71MES.—“ Mr. Watson has already established his claim to a high place among living and con- 


temporary singers.’ 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
The OREGON TRAIL; Sketches of Prairie and Rocky-Mountain Life. 


By FRANCIS PARKMAN, Illustrated by Frederic Remington. Medium 8vo. 21s, 
NEW EDITION WITH NEW PREFACE, 
The FORMAL GARDEN in ENGLAND. By Reginald Blomfield and 
INAGO THOMAS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 
GLOBE—“A charming little book; charming alike in the letterpress and in the illustrative 


drawings.” 
TIMES —* A charming book, full of delightful illustrations.” 
OBSERVER—* A delightful little volume, which no country house should exclude.” 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY THE REV, J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 
SCENES in FAIRYLAND; or, Miss Mary’s Visits to the Court of Fairy 


Realm. By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L., Canon of York, Author of ‘ Forty Years in a Moor- 
land Parish,’ &c. With about 40 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY REV. STOPFORD BROOKE. 
The HISTORY of EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. Being the History 
of English Poetry from its Beginnings to the Accession of King Alfred. By the Rev. STOPFORD 
A. BROOKE, M.A. Witha Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. net. 
TIMES.—* In Mr. Stopford Brooke’s monumental work he strives with rare skill and insight to 
present our earliest national poetry as a living literature, and not as mere material for research,” 
NEW BOOK BY MR. FRANCIS GALTON, 
FINGER PRINTS. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. With numerous Ilus- 
trations. &vo. cloth, 6s, net. 
TIMES.—* The whole subject is handled with that rare patience and thoroughness in investigation, 
and that keen but cautious acumen in interpretation, which are characteristic of all Mr. Galton’s work.” 
FOR OLD WESTMINSTER BOYS. 


The WESTMINSTER SCHOOL REGISTER from 1764 to 1883. Compiled 


and Edited, with Biographical Notes, by G. F. RUSSELL BARKER, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law,and ALAN H. STENNING. With Appendices. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. ? . 


MACMILLAN & CO. London. 
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